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PREFACE 


The political developments in China since 1927, the Japanese inva- 
sion and the strategic withdrawal of the National Government into 
western China, the effects of the hostilities on the industrial and 
intellectual life of the country, and the attitudes of Western nations 
are competently discussed in the following review by Harold S. 
Quigley, Professor of Political Science at the University of Minnesota. 
Professor Quigley, who was for some time a member of the faculty 
of the Tsing Hua College at Peking, has written several books and 
many articles interpretative of Chinese politics, of which this is the 
second to appear in the International Conciliation series. 

An appendix of documentary material contains a statement of 
Japan’s aims in China, a statement by the Chinese leader, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and a third statement setting forth the views of 
a Chinese faction favoring immediate peace with Japan. The docu- 
ment as a whole provides a useful background for news coming from 


China at the present time. 


NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 
New York, March 20, 1940. 
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FREE CHINA! 


By Haroip S. QUIGLEY 
Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


“Free China”’ is the area within the borders of the former Chinese 
empire which is exclusively subject to the National Government of 
China. It is the area over which no European or Asiatic State has 
extended its military control or political influence. It does not include 
Tibet and Outer Mongolia. These immense but lightly peopled 
lands are semiautonomous, under the influence, respectively, of 
Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, though 
still acknowledged, in treaties between those States and China, to be 
Chinese territories. However, Chinese influence has recently increased 
in Tibet, which has run up the flag of the National Government. 
Whether Free China includes the western two-thirds of Inner Tibet, 
or the province of Sinkiang, is doubtful in view of the slight influence 
exerted by the National Government in those areas. The eight 
provinces that may now be regarded as wholly within Free China 
are Yunnan, Szechwan, Shensi, Kansu, Sikang, Chinghai, Ninghsia, 
and Kweichow. Large sections of ten other provinces: Honan, Shansi, 
Suiyuan, Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, Fukien, Chekiang, Kwangsi, 
and Kwangtung also should be included. Obviously the territorial 
extent of the National Government’s actual jurisdiction may be 
only roughly estimated. 

The area of the eight completely free provinces is 1,018,218 square 
miles;* that of the unoccupied portions of the other named provinces 
may fairly be estimated at 500,000 square miles; the total area of 
Free China, therefore, is approximately 1,500,000 square miles, 
which is comparable with the 1,800,000 square miles of India, includ- 
ing Burma. It is more than three-fourths of all China, exclusive of 
Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet. The eight free 
provinces had a population of approximately 88,000,000 prior to 
the exodus westward caused by the recent warfare. If there be added 
to this number two-thirds of the 192,000,000 people in the partly 
occupied provinces, the total free population approximates 

1A brief historical background for this article is provided in The Far East: An Inter- 
national Survey, by Harold S. Quigley and George H. Blakeslee, World Peace Foundation, 


1938. 
* Cressey, George B., China's Geographic Foundations, p. 55. 
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216,000,000.2 Migration from occupied territory probably has 
increased this number by many millions.‘ 


These estimates would leave 520,000 square miles within Japanese | 


lines of occupation, in addition to “‘ Manchukuo.” But in fact, within 
this area, the most densely populated and wealthy portion of China, 
a large proportion of rural territory is unoccupied by enemy forces, 
The great majority of rural counties or hsien in so-called occupied 
China are still administered by district magistrates loyal to the 


National Government and uncontrolled by the occupying soldiery, | 


Between the railway lines the larger part of occupied China is in 
fact still part of Free China, a source of supplies, of conscripts, and 
of danger to enemy garrisons. To maintain its hold on strategic and 
commercial centers, the Japanese general staff must keep large 
numbers of men practically immobilized in garrisons. 


The transfer of the National Government to Chungking, Szechwan, | 


from Nanking, in November, 1937, was accompanied by an official 


declaration that ‘those who have blood and breath in them must | 


feel that they wish to be broken as jade rather than remain whole as 
tile,"” wherefore a protracted war of resistance would be carried on.' 
Szechwan, a province without railways, with but a few hundred 
miles of motor roads, had been practically autonomous in administra- 
tion under the Republic. The governor of Szechwan, General Liu 
Hsiang, who had inherited his position from an uncle, and who was 
naturally disinclined to his own eclipse by a national luminary and 
opposed the establishment of the Government in his province, died, 


perhaps providentially, at Hankow in January, 1938. His place was | 


filled by the appointment of General Chang Ch’un, a native of 


Szechwan who had the confidence of General Chiang Kai-shek and | 


who had been mayor of Shanghai and foreign minister. The national 
offices were not moved to Chengtu, capital of Szechwan, but to 
Chungking, a smaller city southeast of Chengtu. In October, 1939, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek found it necessary to assume execu- 
tive control himself, as local jealousies were still hampering the 


national administration. The division of Szechwan into three | 
provinces, with Chengtu, Chungking, and Suifu as their respective 


capitals, also was under consideration. 
At the time of the transfer of the capital, the province of Yunnan 
3 Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, pp. 32-5. 


‘ Far Eastern Survey, April 6, 1938, p. 82. 
5 China Year Book, 1939, pp. 410-11. 
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was if anything more independent of the central government than 
Szechwan had been. Governor Lung Yiin also was opposed to the 
influx from the east and has been far from cooperative with the 
Chungking regime. Only the fear of invasion by loyalist troops has 
held him in line.* Moreover, Yunnan and Kweichow were extremely 
backward in economic organization, subsisting upon primitive agri- 
culture, domestic industry, and small-scale mining. The only railway 
in the whole region was the French-owned line from Indo-China to 
Kunming, capital of Yunnan. In the territories still further west, 
political and social life was even more primitive. If millions of the 
American people were suddenly forced to find homes, and if the 
United States Government had to develop a national war base upon 
the Indian reservations in Montana and Wyoming, the problems 
involved would be far less complicated than those of the Chinese in 
their struggle for national preservation. The measures which have 
been taken to transform western China into a center of commerce, 
industry, education, and military reorganization are sufficient proof 
of the Chinese will to live as an independent nation. 


THE PARTY AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Since 1927, as is well known, the Government of China has been 
a one-party government, modelled in part upon that of the Soviet 
Union, in part upon older Chinese institutions. The Kuomintang or 
National Party exercises control through a Congress, a Central 
Executive Committee, and a Central Supervisory Committee. The 
Congress meets irregularly at the call of the Central Executive 
Committee, which largely controls the choice of delegates though 
they are supposed to be, and to a considerable extent are, represen- 
tative of local branches of the party, elected by the rank and file. 
Although the Congress is dominated by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, its sessions afford an opportunity for discussion of general 
policies, and provide publicity for the decisions of the principal 
committees. In the absence of a national legislature, the party 
congress is something of a substitute, since the policies of the Kuomin- 
tang are, in the main, not party but national policies. 

In general, the system and functioning of administration in war 
time have been maintained on the pre-war basis. The Central 
Political Council, which operated as a bridge between the Central 


“i *China Weekly Review, March 4, 1939, p. 13; Japan Weekly Chronicle, November 16, 
39, D. $39. 
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Executive Committee of the Party and the five governmental 
departments (yuan)—formulating policy for them in accordance 
with the decisions of the Central Executive Committee and super- 
vising their execution of policy—has surrendered its powers tempo- 
rarily to a new body, the Supreme National Defense Council. 


| 


General Chiang Kai-shek is chairman of this Council, which is now | 


the highest organ of government. It is composed of the superior 
officers of the party and the government, with other members 
designated by the chairman. The number of ministries and commis- 
sions has been reduced by merger into old or new agencies.’ In the 
recently created position of tsungtsai (or director-general) of the 
Kuomintang, Chiang has the powers of the dead tsungli (leader), 
Sun Yat-sen. As tsungtsat, he is chairman of the National Congress, 
of the Central Executive Committee, and of its standing committee.' 
He is recognized as supreme in party affairs, and, since the party 
decides public policy, Chiang now has the powers of a dictator.’ 
His headship of the party was paralleled in the government when, 
on November 20, 1939, Chiang was chosen chairman of the Executive 
Yuan, a post equivalent to the premiership and the actually dominant 
executive office. 

Sun Yat-sen was never a dictator because Sun, with all his trying, 


essen 


was never able, after resigning the presidency early in 1912, to lead 
the party to power in the State. Chiang would hardly have become 


dictator without the aid of the Japanese invasion. The distaste of 
the party leaders for one-man control was demonstrated in 193I— 
after the invasion had begun—when a new constitution reduced the 
powers of the President of the National Government and forbade 


the President to hold any other post concurrently. At that time | 


Chiang Kai-shek was both president and premier. Too much weight 
should not be attached to formal legal change, since Chiang’s influ- 
ence was firmly founded upon the army. It is important, however, 
to note the opposition in the party to the growth of dictatorship, 
indicating as it does the probability of a return to more liberal 
trends if and when the crisis is resolved. Retention of the Central 
Supervisory Committee, which is the auditing board and censorate 
of the Kuomintang, during the dictatorial regime, is additional 
evidence of the Chinese antipathy to barefaced autocracy. 


7 Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, pp. 356-60; People's Tribune, February, 1939, pp. 137-40 | 


® China Year Book, 1939, p. 229. 
® People's Tribune, February, 1939, p. 142. 
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PEOPLE’s POLITICAL COUNCIL 


During the Republic’s earlier years, when its models were the 
democratic governments of America and Europe, China had a 
parliament. The prevailing militarism and political inexperience of 
that period reduced a promising experiment to impotence. When 
the Nationalists came to power in 1928, they dispensed with parlia- 
ment and the war period has not yet produced a national law-making 
body upon a democratic basis. 

However, an important check upon party dictatorship is being 
attempted through the establishment of the People’s Political 
Council. This assembly of two hundred delegates is undoubtedly 
an expression of the government’s realization that it must provide a 
forum for discussion, as well as of its desire to maintain the approval 
of Occidental democracies. Although some sort of citizens’ assembly 
was rendered more obviously essential by the demands of the Chinese 
Communists and followed the agreement for a united front with 
them, it should be remembered that the new constitution of 1936, 
adoption of which was prevented by the war, provided for a People’s 
Congress, to be elected by “universal, equal, and direct suffrage”’ 
with power to elect the superior officers of the government, to recall 
them, to pass laws, and to amend the constitution." 

The People’s Political Council was first convened on July 6, 1938, 
at Hankow. Of the 200 members nominated by various national, 
provincial, and local bodies, and appointed by the Central Executive 
Committee from all provinces and territories and from Chinese 
residents abroad, 162 were present. They were teachers, college 
administrators, editors, businessmen, officials and former officials, 
military officers, and priests, a notable sample of the best elements 
in Chinese middle class society. Absent, however, were representa- 
tives from the peasantry and the ranks of labor. The session lasted 
for ten days. Elements outside the Kuomintang were present and 
there was controversial debate on governmental proposals." The 
second session met at Chungking in October, 1938, and, in the 
absence of Chiang Kai-shek, showed greater courage in criticism 
of the government, particularly regarding the system of censorship 
of news." The third session met in February, 1939, under the chair- 

1 China Year Book, 1939, p. 219. 


1 Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, pp. 346-55. 
China Year Book, 1939, pp. 232-37. 
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manship of Chiang, the fourth in September, 1939. Between the 
second and third sessions, the original chairman, Wang Ching-wei, 
had absconded.* The principal advantage to the government from | 
these conferences was the determination expressed to maintain | 
resistance to Japan. Provincial councils of similar character are in | 
process of organization."* In so-called occupied territory in Hopei, 
Shansi, and Chahar an area larger than Minnesota is enjoying an | 
inter-provincial government, with people’s councils exercising 
hitherto unheard-of influence over not only the joint administration | 
but also the districts or counties.“ 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 





Generalissimo and Tsungtsat Chiang Kai-shek is credited even 
by his enemies and political opponents not only with preserving a 
large part of China as independent territory but also with arousing | 
a national will to survive in the politically inert populace of China. 
Chiang is a native of Chekiang. He is now (1940) fifty-three years of 
age. His father was a wine merchant. At the age of twenty, Chiang | 
entered a military academy in north China. His military training was 
completed in Japan, where he met Sun Yat-sen and joined the revo- 
lutionary society which later became the Kuomintang. He partici- | 
pated in the revolution which overthrew the Manchus but turned to 
nonpolitical activities after his patron, Dr. Sun, was forced out of 
the presidency of the still-born Republic by Yuan Shih-kai. He | 
returned to politics in 1920 and in 1924 became head of the new | 
Whampoa Military Academy, the training ground of a modern army. 
After leading the Nationalist troops throughout a successful three- | 
year campaign against the provincial militarists who had stultified | 
the Republic, he set up at Nanking a National Government which | ___; 
received the recognition of foreign States in 1928. He has dominated 
the political life of China ever since. 

Chiang’s rise to dictatorship was brought about by his personal 
command of the best-equipped, best-trained, and best-paid divi- | 
sions of the army, by the wealth of the bourgeois banker-landlords 
who liked his conservative views, by his personal qualities and his 
association with the wealthy and brilliant Soong family, and by the 

8 China Weekly Review, eee 1939, P. 9. | 


M4 Ibid., May 13, 1939, 
15 Pacific Affairs, XI, cube: 1938, pp. 454-64. 
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recognition and backing of Great Britain and the United States. In 
1927, after making such use of the support of the Communist Third 
International as seemed to him opportune, he drove the Russian 
advisers out of China and authorized a wholesale purge of Chinese 
Communists and sympathizers with communism. For nearly ten 
years he fought the Chinese Communist forces as well as reaction- 
aries of pre- Nationalist antecedents. Not even the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria and North China deterred him from relentless pur- 
suit of his policy of anticommunism until in December, 1936, he 
was made captive in the far western city of Sian by two of his own 
exasperated generals. The kidnaping brought an end to the long 
fratricidal war. The Communist generals accepted Chiang as their 
commander-in-chief. They modified their economic program and 
placed their knowledge of guerrilla tactics at Chiang’s service. Thus 
the breach between dictator and revolutionary peasant was healed, 
an essential union if China was to remain China. 

Chiang is slender, wiry, keen-eyed; he has limitless physical 
vigor, is abstemious, courageous, and soldierly. While callous toward 
social injustice and ruthless in repression of his opponents, he admires 
courage and character and is loyal to those who serve him loyally. He 
is not a great strategist, but his patience and caution have aided him 
in avoiding reckless measures and in extricating his forces from 
untenable positions. Though lacking in fire and eloquence, he has 
poise, assurance, and a quiet decisiveness that wins confidence.** He 
is thoroughly Chinese yet receptive to Occidental ideas. 


OTHER NATIONALIST LEADERS 


Beside Chiang Kai-shek, as in other dictatorships, all men look 
insignificant. Free China, however, has a number of able statesmen 
and generals, and a host of well-educated younger men, to staff its 
government, economic and scientific enterprises, and army. In 
T. V. Soong, Chiang’s brother-in-law, a graduate of Harvard, it 
has a financier of the first rank, who had, prior to the Japanese 
invasion, reorganized the fiscal system and won the confidence of 
the capitalists of his own country, enabling the government to raise 
unheard-of sums by borrowing at home. To him goes much of the 
credit for the establishment of a managed paper currency in 1935 

16 Snow, Edgar, ‘‘China's Fighting Generalissimo," Foreign Affairs, XVI, pp. 612-25. 
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and the consequent calling into the government’s hands of the bulk 
of the silver holdings of the country prior to the outbreak of war, 
With this silver, transported to Hongkong, London, and New 
York, the credit of the government has been maintained. 

Another statesman of distinction is the foreign minister, Wang 
Chung-hui. Yale D.C.L., barrister of the Middle Temple, translator 
of the German civil code, judge of the World Court, and veteran 
member of the Kuomintang, Dr. Wang has a brilliant mind and long 
experience in Chinese politics. Among the military officers, General 
Pai Chung-hsi of Kwangsi is rated above Chiang himself as a strate- 
gist, and the two Communist leaders, Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh 
are probably the most experienced and successful leaders of guerrilla 
forces in the world. 

Not the least valuable of Chiang’s colleagues is his wife, Mei-ling 
Soong, sister of the financier. Madam Chiang is a graduate of Welles- 
ley and has an excellent knowledge of English. She delivers eloquent 
speeches in both Chinese and English, writes articles for foreign 
periodicals, reads the English-language press, and reports to Chiang 
upon foreign opinion. She is Chiang’s interpreter and his counsel in 
handling foreign correspondents. Her courage was shown when she 
flew to Sianfu to intercede with the kidnapers for her husband's 
release. 

Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen, H. H. Kung, Minister of Finance, T’ai 
Chih-t’ao, Chairman of the Examination Yuan, Ch’en Li-fu, Minister 
of Education, W. H. Wong, Minister of Economic Affairs, and many 
others of exceptional abilities, support what is sometimes called 
the ‘Soong dynasty.’’ Hu Shih, China’s most distinguished philoso- 
pher and the leader of her renaissance in literature and critical 
scholarship, is ambassador to the United States. Spread throughout 
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the civil service at home and abroad are hundreds of able younger | 


men, educated for their work and sincerely devoted to an ideal of 
a ‘new order” in China that shall not be ‘made in Japan.’’ These 
younger men are the “ Young China’”’ of twenty years ago, who 


took the lead in the struggle against militarism and imperialism. | 


Liberal still, but more mature and experienced, they are coming 
into their own today in all branches of the government service. 
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THE PROGRAM OF RESISTANCE 


From the beginning of the intensive fighting in 1937 the strategy 
of the National Government has been based upon the expectation 
of retreat into western China and the necessity of building up a whole 
political, economic, and social community of resistance that would 
be as nearly inaccessible as possible to the invading armies. General 
Chiang said on November 1, 1938, that “the defense of Hankow 
[in central China] had for its principal object the protection of works 
of reconstruction in the West . . . sothat . . . communications 
could be developed in Western China, armaments could be concen- 
trated and all Chinese industries in central and southeast China 
could be moved to the northwest and southwest.” The task of the 
Nationalists was to render the western provinces self-sustaining in 
order that Japan’s conquest of the seaboard, the industrial cities, and 
the principal lines of transportation, should not produce economic 
paralysis, enabling it to dispense with further military occupation. 


PuBLIc FINANCE AND CURRENCY 


The problem of constructing a new economic and military base 
appeared to be insuperable in the presence of a disorganized fiscal 
system and a correspondingly impoverished treasury. The National 
Government drew its revenues principally from the maritime cus- 
toms, the salt monopoly, excise taxes on tobacco, alcoholic drinks, 
cotton yarn, cement, matches and other manufactures, and stamp 
taxes on checks and receipts. Japanese capture of all important 
ports deprived the government of the bulk of the customs receipts, 
which in 1937 amounted to nearly $343,000,000 (Chinese currency). 
The more lucrative salt-producing centers and the larger factories 
are within the Japanese-occupied zone, which means that the excise 
returns on their products are being absorbed by the various puppet 
governments. What the residual amounts available to the Chungking 
administration may be has not been revealed.!”? Such innovations as 
income, inheritance, and excess profits taxes are being tried but with 
slight success.!* The decreased area under Nationalist control has, of 
course, reduced the government’s requirements, but this reduction 
is many times smaller than the increased needs due to the costs of 


17In 1938 the percentage of total imports that entered China through the land ports 
along the southern and southwestern boundary was but 1.5 per cent. 
8 Far Eastern Survey, May 24, 1939, Pp. 133-34. 
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war and reconstruction. The announced budget for the fiscal year 
January 1—December 31, 1939, was $2,850,000,000, an amount 
nearly three times that of 1936.'* The bulk of this great sum could be 
raised only by borrowing; the total revenues of the government from 
taxes, government enterprises, etcetera, are estimated variously to 
be from $200,000,000 to $1,200,000,000. 

The National Government has obtained very considerable sums 
through domestic loans. Bond issues totaling $2,800,000,000 (Chi- 
nese) face value were floated in the period between July, 1937, and 
November, 1939. The amount realized from these issues has not been 
published, but presumably they were absorbed by the four govern- 
ment banks. The drain upon the revenue for payments of principal 
and interest is heavy. More than a half-billion dollars was paid out 
on foreign and domestic obligations between July, 1937, and April, 
1939.2° Gifts of money from Chinese resident in the United States, the 
Philippines, Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, and other coun- 
tries, have been considerable. Through gifts and the purchase of 
bonds the Chinese in south Pacific regions are providing some 
$4,000,000 a month to aid the National Government.” Individual 
donations by foreigners for relief and education also have been large. 
The Export-Import Bank, an official agency of the United States 
Government, early in 1939, authorized a credit of $25,000,000 
(United States) to the Universal Trading Corporation of New York 
for financing the export of agricultural and manufactured products 
to China; this is being repaid by the import of tung oil. The arrange- 
ment was soon followed by a contract between the Universal Trading 
Corporation, General Motors, and Chrysler for the shipment of a 
thousand trucks to Chungking. An additional loan of $20,000,000 
was allocated by the Bank on March 7, 1940. Such support of Nation- 
alist finance was particularly significant in view of the unavoidable 
suspension of service upon the pre-war foreign debt at the end of 
1938. Much larger credits, probably amounting to $200,000,000- 
$250,000,000 (United States), have been advanced by the Soviet 
Union, from which the bulk of Nationalist war supplies was obtained 


in 1939.” 
18 China Weekly Review, April 22, 1939, p. 246; the announced budget for 1937 was 
$2,100,000,000; for 1938. $2,400,000,000. Kurt Bloch estimated that meral Chiang’s 


separate a ene may derive $100,000,000 a year from the opium traffic. Far 
Eastern Su , May 18, 1938, p. 114. 

% China Weekly Review, April 15, 1939, Pp. 204. 

1 China Weekly Review, May 13, 1939, D. 343. 

% Far Eastern Survey, January 5, 1939, pp. 5-6; January 3, 1940, pp 9-10. 
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The task of maintaining the national currency at an exchange rate 
that would permit purchases of foreign commodities on a tolerable 
basis has been one of great difficulty. The National Government, 
though deprived of its principal trade outlets and revenues, has been 
obliged to consider the problems of currency and exchange on a 
national scale. Its difficulties have been multiplied by the Japanese 
policy of attack upon the currency, marked by the establishment of 
central banks issuing fiat currency and by efforts to supplant the 
national currency with various types of Japanese and Japanese- 
sponsored notes.*# 

The integrity of the national currency has been in part assured by 
the action taken in 1935 whereby a managed paper currency upon a 
flexible gold exchange basis was established and the banks and other 
owners of the precious metals were required to turn coins and bullion 
into the treasury. An estimated silver reserve of $1,200,000,000 was 
accumulated by this procedure. The silver was shipped to Hongkong, 
London, and New York, where it has been available for the purchase 
of war supplies, the payment of loan obligations and other necessities 
of foreign exchange, and as security for foreign credits.** An exchange 
equalization fund also has been employed. Early in 1939 the British 
Government loaned five million pounds to support this fund and an 
Anglo-Chinese committee of bankers was appointed to manage 
it. This fund was effectively used until July, 1939, when it neared 
the end of its resources and its functioning was suspended; in conse- 
quence the Chinese dollar dropped to 6 cents (United States), but 
it has recovered to 8% cents. 

Free China’s foreign exchange reserves have been conserved by the 
export of silver, newly-mined gold, and commodities—notably tung 
oil, tea, mineral ores, and bristles—by suspension of payment on 
foreign loan obligations incurred before 1933, by control over remit- 
tances from Chinese living abroad, and by credits granted by foreign 
governments to cover purchases of war supplies. The effort has been 
remarkably successful so far but it would appear that additional 
foreign credits will be necessary. Inflation has been unavoidable, the 
outstanding issues of the four National Government banks standing 
at $2,627,000,000 at the end of June, 1939, as compared with $1,407,- 
“Lieu, D. K., “‘The Sino-Japanese Curre’ War,” Pacific Affairs, XII, December, 
1939, 413-26; Arthur N. Young, “On the Chinese F Financial Front,” Foreign Affairs, 
XVIP January, 1940, pp. 350-56. 


Far Eastern Survey, May 18, 1938, pp. 111-15. 
Chine Weekly Review, March 25, 1939, p. 96; Far Eastern Survey, March 29, 1939, p. 81. 
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000,000 on the corresponding date of 1937. Domestic prices have 
risen appreciably with consequent distress among the people. 

The ministry of finance at Chungking, on June 30, 1939, released 
information which warrants an estimate of the national indebtedness 
at $8,100,000,000. Of this total, $5,600,000,000 is in domestic, 
$2,500,000,000 in foreign debt, the latter equivalent to $735,000,000 
United States. These figures represent an increase of 80 per cent in 
total debt, of 107 per cent in domestic, and of 39 per cent in foreign 
obligations since June 30, 1937. Due to suspension of the debt 
service, Chinese bond prices in July, 1939, were from 60 to 90 per 
cent below their pre-war levels in foreign markets. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The free area contains very large deposits of coal and the bulk of 
China’s reserves of manganese, copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, anti- 
mony, and tin; also some gold, silver, and precious stones. Tin is the 
most valuable export mineral, mined in southern Yunnan by primi- 
tive methods. Shensi, western Shansi, and Kansu contain the bulk 
of the whole area’s coal reserves, which are ample for its own indus- 
trial development but are not yet under modern methods of exploita- 
tion. Szechwan, Yunnan, and Kweichow have adequate coal reserves 
for a considerable industrial life. There are, however, only small 
deposits of iron in the whole of Free China. For industrialism on a 
large scale, therefore, it will be necessary that the iron and cheap 
transportation of the Yangtze River provinces, now largely under 
Japanese occupation, be combined with the coal and other resources 
of the western and southwestern provinces of Free China.** For the 
present emergency the iron mines of eastern Szechwan are being 
intensively worked. Copper reserves in all China are small, the largest 
deposits located in Yunnan. The salt wells of Szechwan are numerous 
and highly productive. No petroleum wells of commercial importance 
have been discovered; the findings so far are within Free China, in 
Shensi, Kansu, and Szechwan. 

Professor Cressey recently has recalled that “agriculture forms the 
foundation of the social and economic structure of the nation, and 
only as the rural districts prosper can China advance.’’?? Among the 
unoccupied provinces of Free China on which statistics are available, 


2 Cressey, China's Geographic Foundations, pp. 107-32. 
27 Cressey, op. cit., p. 81. 
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the percentage of the total area devoted to farming varies from 
2.6 per cent in Kweichow to 22 per cent in Kwangsi. Szechwan is 
the largest of the older provinces but has only 2.5 per cent of its land, 
exclusive of gardens and orchards, under cultivation. This large 
variance from the figure of 15 per cent for twenty-six of the provinces 
is due to the high percentage of hilly and mountainous country which 
characterizes the southwestern plateau. 

The National Government has made the planning and execution 
of measures for increased production of agricultural commodities 
one of its primary objectives. In this it has been greatly aided by the 
migration of the country’s best scientists to the southwest. Many 
of these men were engaged on such problems as the improvement of 
cotton seed and silkworm eggs, the development of superior varieties 
of rice, wheat, and various kinds of fruit, the breeding of cattle, the 
modernization of tea culture, and the extraction of tung oil. They 
are now engaged in applying their findings to the necessitous task of 
increasing the production of foodstuffs and other natural resources. 
Fields formerly sown to opium and tobacco are now growing cereals. 
In areas within the orbit of Japanese foraging parties the same 
tactics are employed to restrict the production of cotton and hemp 
and to prevent the sale of cotton, silk cocoons, and other staples 
to the Japanese. To provide for the new industries in Yunnan, 
Kweichow, and Szechwan, cotton growing is being encouraged and 
improved varieties are under development. Already the distribution 
of improved seed, aided by government loans, is showing results in 
increased yields of a large number of products. Silk culture in 
Szechwan is being subsidized and the farmers are being instructed 
in the various processes involved. The same may be said of tea 
culture in the unoccupied portions of several central and eastern 
provinces. Tung and other vegetable oils are receiving similar 
attention.** 


INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORT 


Industry in Free China must for the present be mainly small and 
decentralized; it takes time to organize the “heavier” industries 
and Japanese bombers are capable of destroying large factories 
unless they are well concealed.*® The cooperative principle has been 

% Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, pp. 462-82. 


** Wales, Nym, “China's New Line of Industrial Defense,”’ Pacific Affairs, XII, Septem- 
ber, 1939, p. 286. 
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applied to this problem with remarkable results, though there is 
insufficient capital available, and trained engineers are scarce, 
With machinery moved from cities near the zones of Japanese 
occupation and with labor recruited among refugee artisans, coolies, 
and peasants, village factories have been started in Shensi, Hunan, 
Kiangsi, Kansu, and other provinces for the production of iron 
implements, stockings, soap, candles, flour, leather goods, textiles 
of cotton and wool, paper, glass, etcetera. Light machine guns in 
large numbers are now being turned out by the cooperatives. The 
members of the cooperatives carry on the work and are content 
with small returns. They manage the industries through directors 
chosen by themselves. The hope of this movement is that supplies 
can be provided for the troops, civilian necessities furnished—thus 
limiting dependence upon Japanese goods—the people kept busy 
and contented, and a market afforded for the raw materials which 
would otherwise be sold to or confiscated by the Japanese. The 
cooperatives are in operation within occupied territory as well as 
in Free China. 

Imports of machinery for coal and iron mining and for manu- 
facture of munitions have, in recent months, been in quantities that 
indicate the development of industry on a larger scale. Arsenals 
capable of turning out rifles, machine guns and small field guns are 
in operation. A considerable tonnage of mining and metallurgical 
machinery was moved from eastern cities to Hunan and Szechwan, 
and reestablished there. Machine tools, electrical supplies, chemicals, 
paper, textiles, chinaware, and other essentials are being manu- 
factured with government assistance and direction. 

Transportation facilities have been the most urgent necessity as 
they are the means of importing munitions, trucks, fuel oil, airplanes, 
and other military materials; also for the movement of troops and 
guns, the distribution of provisions and locally manufactured 
equipment, and the export of products available for foreign trade. 
Efforts in this field have been and are continuing to be well conceived 
and executed. Several thousand miles of motor highways have been 
opened or reconstructed, and railway building, which has not yet 
gone beyond a few hundred miles in the Southwest, is being pushed 
ahead as rapidly as rails can be obtained. The rebuilt highway 
from Kunming in Yunnan to Lashio, Burma, branch terminus of a 
British line to the port of Rangoon, is under traffic. This road is 
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only seven hundred miles long, but it was built too rapidly, is narrow 
and poorly protected, gradients are steep, and most of the road- 
bed is unsurfaced. Much of the route is through mountains, at an 
elevation of eight thousand feet. Heavy rains fall in this region from 
May to October. There will be many difficulties to overcome in the 
use of the road, but these are inconsequential in view of available 
man power and building material. Already munitions and other 
goods are moving into Yunnan and thence along the new network 
of highways into Szechwan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi.** Entirely 
apart from its military value, the significance of this road for the 
future of British commercial and investment interests in China is 
arousing speculative discussion in Threadneedle Street. 

A motor road to the Northwest, connecting Szechwan with Sin- 
kiang and running through that province to the Turkestan-Siberian 
railway, is under construction. This route is 2500 miles long from 
the national capital, Chungking, to the nearest point on the Soviet 
line. From Chungking via Chengtu to Sian, the road is well built, 
having been in use for some years. Thence to Lanchow, capital of 
Kansu, and westward, there are hundreds of miles that resemble 
trails rather than roads.* There are passes on this route that are ten 
thousand feet above sea level. Nevertheless, this road is carrying a 
growing trade in munitions, wool, tea, fur, hides, and camels hair. 
Camels, mules, and motor trucks cooperate in this epic enterprise. 
Sinkiang, though it has a Chinese as governor and is nominally a 
Chinese province, is under the economic and political influence of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the transport of materials 
through the province is by grace of Moscow. Movements of Russian 
forces into Sinkiang in recent weeks suggest that Sinkiang is about to 
become like Outer Mongolia before it, an unavowed, one might say 
“associate,’’ member of the Soviet confederation. Free China may 
be paying for Russian munitions and advisers with another of her 
vast but never closely integrated territories. 

Arailway and a motor road now connect Nationalist territory with 
French Indo-China. The railway runs from Haiphong to Kunming, 
capital of Yunnan. A newer line, a branch of the former within 

China Weekly Review, October 22, 1938, pp. 257-58; Semmes 17, 1938, Dp. 71; 
jemey 7, 1939, D. 177; Far Eastern Survey, June at, i239. B PD: 155-56. 

he cession of a border section of Yunnan west ver to Burma was reported 
in May, 1939 1939. eran Weekly Review, May 13, as a - 


Eastern Survey, November 9, 1938, pp. 268-60; “Highways in China,”” Council 
of International Affairs, Nanking, November 21, 1936. 
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Indo-China, runs to the border town of Chennankwan, whence it is 
to be extended via Nanning to Liuchow and Kweilin, Kwangsi; the 
latter are now connected by rail with each other and with Changsha, 
Hunan. A motor highway runs from Chennankwan via Kweilin, 
Kwangsi and Kweiyang, Kweichow, to Chungking.* All of these 
routes from Indo-China are within easy reach of Japanese air bases 
on Chinese soil. The Nanning route was cut by the capture of that 
city in November, 1939; the Yunnan Railway is now being subjected 
to frequent bombing raids but remains under operation. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The National Government has endeavored to maintain Chinese 
traditions of scholarship and to preserve the national reservoir of 
educated men and women by encouraging and subsidizing the transfer 
of universities and colleges to western and southwestern provinces. 
The faculties and students of institutions destroyed or otherwise 
rendered incapable of independent operation by the invasion have, in 
a majority of cases, moved to centers relatively undisturbed, though 
endangered by bombing squadrons. Other schools have found refuge 
in foreign concessions and at Hongkong. Thus a surprising amount 
of higher educational work has been carried on in spite of the warfare. 

Seventeen universities and colleges had moved to Yunnan, Kwei- 
chow, and Kwangsi by October, 1939, seventeen had moved to 
Hunan and Szechwan, and five to Shensi and Kansu. Facilities have 
been combined and several new technical and normal colleges have 
been founded by the government. The superior applicants for admis- 
sion are selected by means of qualifying examinations. They are 
distributed among the several types of colleges on bases of preference, 
interest, and available facilities. In 1938, 9081 men and 2038 women 
were successful. Curricula are being revised for war-time needs, and 
physical education and military training are required of all students.” 

What has been the attitude of China’s students—most of them 
members of the land-owning, merchant, and official families—toward 
the struggle for independence? Are they willing to sacrifice themselves 
for this cause? 

From the beginnings of the student movement, aroused by Japan’s 

% Far Eastern Survey, November 9, 1938, pp. 259-60; Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, 


pp. 562-66; China Weekly Review, December 23, 1939, D. 146. 
«China Institute Bulletin, October, 1939. 
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Twenty-One Demands of 1915 and intensified by the Shantung 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, to the present time, nationalist 
feeling has run more violently in the universities than in any other 
circles. In the fall of 1931 bands of students marched to Nanking 
or held up railway traffic until granted free passage to the capital, 
demanding immediate resistance to Japan. The Government was 
embarrassed by their denunciations of the enemy and of its own 
cautious program. Subsequently, when resistance began, the trek 
to the back country was evidence that the students preferred hard- 
ship and scanty equipment to academic malnutrition in the occupied 
cities. 

On the other hand, while many students have entered the armies, 
the great majority have accepted the government’s view that with 
manpower so plentiful, the educated few should be kept out of the 
fighting and their talents applied in such essential services as railway 
and road engineering, instruction of the farmers in methods of 
improving soils and varying crops, construction and operation of 
arsenals, industries, and transport systems, propaganda for resist- 
ance, Red Cross work, etcetera. In these activities, they are develop- 
ing a hitherto unknown appreciation of the ‘ignorant people without 
virtue."” The admission of their dependence upon the people for 
succor will be difficult for the literate Chinese. In this common cause 
may be born a perception of democracy that will save the nation. 

The policy of transferring China’s men of learning and her enthu- 
siastic youth from the older educational centers to provinces hardly 
touched by the scientific spirit is not moved solely by the determina- 
tion to preserve the /iterati. There is also the desire to hurry the pace 
of political and economic reorientation among the people of the 
hinterland. Universities at their doors; newspapers, periodicals, and 
books more plentiful; discussion of the whole country’s problems at 
the teahouses; conferences with scholars upon methods of farming; 
observation of power-driven vehicles and factories; these experiences 
are the texture of a more modern civilization for the frontier people. 


THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE 


Military resistance since the fall of Hankow in December, 1938, 
has involved extensive use of guerrilla forces and armed peasants. 
These, however, have not been the sole nor perhaps the principal 
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reliance of the National Government. A large part of the regular 
forces has been divided into armies and placed at points along the 
front that seemed most likely to be attacked. The defeat of the 
Japanese at Changsha was accomplished by regular troops, aided by 
guerrillas. The Eighth Route Army in the Northwest has been 
defending Shansi and Western Suiyuan. Other armies are operating 
in Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung. In the remoter 
regions of Nationalist territory, fresh forces are being conscripted 
and trained. 

The strategy of mobility rather than of position has, however, been 
basic since the fall of Hankow and Canton at the end of 1938. This 
embodies a tripartite program in which regular troops move against 
the enemy when circumstances are favorable, guerrillas harass them 
from behind their lines, and armed peasants who are half-time 
guerrillas assist by hampering them in all available ways, and by 
provisioning the guerrillas and obtaining information for them. 


ENN 


These tactics were inherited from the Communist armies which | 
maintained for ten years, with weapons of small caliber, most of | 
which were captured from the regular armies, a war of attack and | 
retreat that baffled the best generals of China as well as their German | 


advisers. The methods are in some respects similar to those of the 
Boers, the Partisans in Siberia, and the Spanish Loyalists. They are 
the only means by which armies with inferior weapons and poor 
facilities of transport can resist modernized forces. Since their 
adoption, the Japanese have advanced their 3000-mile front appre- 


ciably only in Kwangsi and at certain points they have been forced | 


to give ground. The ‘‘mopping-up”’ operations have engaged the 
resources of the invaders without important results.** 


The guerrillas make life miserable for the small Japanese garrisons | 
along the railways, roads, canals, and rivers of the occupied provinces. | 


The Japanese do not dare to move out of their fortified barracks | 


and even while in barracks they must be constantly alert. When 
the conditions are favorable raiding parties attack and wipe out 
these garrisons. They remove sections of railway and of telegraph 
lines, loot munitions and food stores, and destroy trucks and planes. 
On one occasion (according to a missionary with a grim sense of 
humor), they set fire to a Japanese barracks where a bevy of geisha 


% Rosinger, L. K., “‘ Policies and Strategy of China’s Mobile War,” Pacific Affairs, XIl, 
1939, pp. 263-77; Hanson, H., ‘‘The People Behind the Chinese Guerillas, "'ibid., XI, 1938, 


pp. 285-08. . 
36 China Weekly Review, June 17, 1939, pp. 81-2. 
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which had been sent over to comfort the troops was giving an enter- 
tainment. While the Japanese were putting out the fire, the guerrillas 
ran off with the geisha. 

The consequences of mass resistance may be profound. The 
peasants have been accustomed to local self-defense against robbers 
but not to the responsibility of military service. Like their betters, 
the merchant-landlords, they have despised and hated the soldier. 
Better, they thought, a national tradition of defeat than a people 
in arms. With this view the landlords were in hearty agreement. 
It insured their profitable relationship with a feudal tenantry, and 
a condition of serfdom that has characterized the Chinese social 
order for two thousand years. They have resisted the arming of the 
peasants in the current fighting wherever they were able to make 
their influence felt.*? 

The palsy of the landlords is understandable in the light of the 
economic history of China. A cycle which begins with a revolt 
against intolerable rents and taxes, followed by a period of adjust- 
ment that leads into a new depression caused by overpopulation, 
and thence again to revolt, has been many times repeated. Always 
the peasant has accepted a settlement which left the landlord 
supreme. Always until 1926. In that year the peasants pulled up 
boundary stones, tore up title deeds and mortgages, and divided 
the land of portions of the south-central provinces. They were 
taking literally the program of the Kuomintang and its new ally, 
the Third International. Their cause was repudiated a year later 
by Chiang Kai-shek. It was taken up by a Communist army which 
fought off Chiang’s best troops for seven years but finally had to 
take refuge in Shensi leaving the peasants to their fate. Time after 
time the leaders of the Communist army offered to join with Chiang 
against the Japanese. The pursuit continued, however, until the 
kidnaping of Chiang led to a compromise in which the Communist 
leaders pledged loyalty to the National Government and accepted 
commissions under the Generalissimo.** 

So the landlords won again. But they realize that a peasantry 
that takes upon its own shoulders the burden of resistance to con- 
quest, as the Chinese masses are doing, will have something to say, 
when the war is over, on the subject of rentals, taxes, and rates for 

Isaacs, H. R., The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution, — and Warburg, 1938, 


PP. 425-57; Utley, Freda, China At War, Faber and Faber, 1 
% Snow, Edgar, Red Star Over China, Garden City Publishing Co., 1939. 
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loans. Experience in the management of cooperative industry and 
in local government councils; knowledge of national affairs gained 
by listening to student organizers; and elementary education in 
reading and writing will have supplemented the effects of the levée 
en masse. These things will be true, whoever wins the war. Hence 
the retardation of the organization of the masses. But it appears 
now that desperation is forcing the acceptance of mass resistance 
upon the government. General Chiang and the Kuomintang have 
approved it and plans of organization are being put into operation, 
The stake of the peasantry in victory is taking tangible form in the 
distribution among them of land confiscated from traitors, the 
reduction of rents and interest rates, exemption of the poorest from 
taxation, and a moratorium on debts. The reforms that were prom- 
ised upon the reorganization of the Kuomintang in 1924 are begin- 
ning to take shape in the northwestern provinces behind the Japanese 
lines, where the Eighth Route Army leaders are in control. The 
peasant is being taught thereby to believe that China is worth fight- 
ing for. 

In October, 1939, rumors of a difference of opinion between the 
Chungking Government and the Eighth Route Army leaders sug- 
gested that the latter were pressing for more effective measures of 
aiding the peasants to share in resistance. They were especially 
insistent upon the wider distribution of arms and ammunition 
among the peasantry and they demanded larger subsidies and a 
large zone of administrative control in the northwest for them- 
selves.*® The government had little choice but to acquiesce in these 
measures within the area of the Eighth Army’s control. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The dependence of the National Government upon friendly rela- 
tions with Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union for routes 
of supply and export trade has been indicated. With all seaports and 
river mouths in enemy hands the coastline is useful only for smug- 
gling, which is made extremely difficult by the Japanese blockading 
vessels. It is therefore of crucial importance that the land frontiers be 
kept open. Dependence also exists upon credit in London, Paris, New 
York, and Moscow, especially for the purchase of munitions, trucks, 
planes, fuel and lubricating oils, and other military necessities. 

%° China Weekly Review, November 4, 1939, pp. 362-63. 
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These forms of assistance have enabled China to survive but they 
offer no assurance of ultimate survival, even in the form of the 
truncated State now spoken of as Free China. China has no alliances 
with other States. She is a member of the League of Nations and a 
signatory of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris. The 
National Government has taken occasion frequently to call for the 
implementing of these treaties, so far without obtaining the inter- 
vention of other States in the controversy beyond the point of moral 
and financial aid, and, in the case of Soviet Russia, the provision of 
a number of advisers and aviators. A treaty of nonaggression with 
the Soviet Union was signed on August 21, 1937; this merely pledges 
the parties not to assist another State which subjects one of them to 
aggression.‘ Rumors that a secret agreement engages the U.S.S.R. 
to extend military aid are given some weight by the fighting along 
the Siberian and Outer Mongolian borders of ‘‘Manchukuo” in 
1935 and 1939, and by the more recent entrance of Russian troops 
into Sinkiang. Russia has a national interest in the independence of 
China, the preservation of her sovereignty in Siberia. Her alignment 
with Germany leaves Stalin free to take a more positive line in the 
Far East. 

However, the descent of the Soviet Union into the depths of 
eighteenth century imperialism in Europe, coupled with the recent 
armistice with Japan, gives ground for fears that Russia also may be 
negotiating with Japan for a division of Chinese territory between 
them. This suspicion becomes more justifiable as Russian involve- 
ments in Europe multiply and the antagonism of Germany and 
Italy to her program raises the bogey of a democratic-fascist front. 
It also squares with recent evidences of schism between the National 
Government and the Eighth Route Army. Soviet troops in Sinkiang 
and Outer Mongolia would be competent to assure the latter of 
security against either Japanese or Chinese attack. 

Great Britain has been, through propinquity of territory, the most 
effective supporter of Nationalist China. Hongkong was, until early 
in 1939, a base of supply and export. The Burma road has become an 
avenue of potential value, credits have been extended, and foreign 
residential areas, particularly at Shanghai, have been guarded by 
British troops. British advice was instrumental in saving the bulk of 
China's national silver reserve. On the other hand the British Gov- 
ernment was criticized for its agreement with Japan of May 3, 1938, 

“ Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, p. 616. 
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to the effect that the customs revenues collected at ports under 
Japanese occupation were to be deposited in the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. By this arrangement the National Government was deprived 
of the bulk of the customs reserves, but the British contention was 
that since the agreement provided for the continued servicing of 
loans secured on the customs, it would assist to support the national 
credit.“ It seems unlikely that the Inspectorate-General, in which 
British influence was paramount, could have continued peaceably to 
collect and forward the customs revenue to the national treasury. 
British action was not of choice but a yielding to force majeure. 

Japan’s blockade of the British concession at Tientsin, in June, 
1939, was designed to force the cessation of support to China, but it 
had only the minor result of a recognition of de facto belligerency.* 
However, the withdrawal of British naval craft from the Yangtze 
and the renewal of British-Japanese conversations at Tokyo since 
the beginning of the war in Europe, may forecast an arrangement 
unfavorable to China, possibly the revival of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

Earlier reference has been made to the pro-Chinese attitude of the 
United States, expressed by the grant of credits. American licenses 
for sales of airplanes, trucks, and other war supplies to China since 
December 1, 1936, have totaled considerably higher in value than 
those to Japan. Up to January 1, 1940, the licensed shipments to 
China totaled $20,826,961.70, those to Japan $11,878,908.95. In 
1939 licensed shipments to Japan fell to $761,684, remarkable proof 
of the effectiveness of the ‘‘ moral” embargo.* These acts would have 
been impossible under recent neutrality laws had the President 
exercised his authority to find that a state of war exists between China 
and Japan. This program takes Japan at her word—an “affair” 
is not war. The National Government, however, frequently has 
referred to the large proportion of war supplies received by Japan 
from this country, and has insisted not only that this trade was an 
unmoral business but that permission of it was a violation of the 
Nine-Power Treaty. 

The United States Government appears to be moving in the direc- 


“ Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, pp. 623-26. (The Japanese have failed to execute their 
obligations under this agreement.) 

42 Contemporary Japan, VIII, September, 1939, p. 939. 

“Figures from the Second and Third Annual Reports and the later monthly _reports 
of the National Munitions Control Board; the latter are printed in the Press Releases 
and Bulletins of the Department of State. There is a possibility that American 
and other war material ostensibly sold to third States have been transshipped to Japan. 
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tion of intervention in the Sino-Japanese controversy. On July 
26, 1939, what may prove to be the first step toward an embargo 
was taken when Secretary Hull notified Japan that our commercial 
treaty of 1911 would be allowed to expire, in accordance with its 
own provisions, on January 26, 1940. The Japanese Government, 
in its reply, acknowledged the propriety of our notification but took 
note of the ‘“‘hasty and abrupt manner”’ in which it was given. It 
stated that a new treaty would be opportune if it were to embody 
American recognition of the “new situation”’ in ‘East Asia.’’* 
The treaty expired, however, without official indication that a new 
treaty was under consideration. 

Abrogation of the basic commercial treaty under circumstances 
justifying retortion for injuries suffered by the abrogating country’s 
rights and interests is a very grave action. It is recognized that the 
purpose of the move is not commercial but political. If this country 
takes its stand on the Nine-Power Treaty, there will be no new 
treaty and no recognition of the “‘ New Order” in Eastern Asia. If 
it lays an embargo on the export of munitions, gasoline, and other 
commodities to Japan, while continuing to permit their export to 
China, it will be engaging in unfriendly acts, if not taking sides in a 
war. The consequences of such developments would be serious, since 
their effectiveness might lead Japan to seek sources of supply by the 
use of force, which this country might oppose, while their ineffective- 
ness might lead this country to more forceful methods of interference. 


““PuppPETs”’ 


With the exception of Wang Ching-wei, no Kuomintang leader of 
contemporary importance has deserted the National front. The 
Chinese politicians who have accepted high posts in the Peiping, 
Nanking, Shanghai, and other governments set up by Japan are old 
men who had never entered the Kuomintang or had fallen out of 
step many years ago. The most eminent of these men in the new 
Peiping regime is Tung Kang, seventy-three years of age, a Kiangsu 
man who was twice chief justice of the supreme court under the 
Republican government at Peking. Wang Keh-min, aged sixty-five, 
chairman of the executive council at Peiping, is from Chekiang. It 
was during his tenure of the ministry of finance in 1917 that the 


“ Department of State Bulletin, July 29, 1939, p. 81. 
“ Contemporary Japan, VIII, September, 1939, pp. 939-40. 
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infamous “Nishihara’’ loans were negotiated. Ch’en Chin-t'ao, 
sixty-eight years of age, a native of Kwangtung, held the M.S, 
degree from Columbia and the Ph.D. from Yale and was highly 
esteemed as an expert on public finance. He accepted the puppet 
ministry of finance at Nanking after having served the National 
Government as chairman of the currency reform committee. He died 
in June, 1939. Liang Hung-chi, president of the executive yuan at 
Nanking, is a Fukienese. Like Wang Keh-min, he was a member of 
the pro-Japanese Anfu clique in the pre-Nationalist government 
at Peking. 

The Japanese sought assiduously but vainly to bring General Wu 
Pei-fu out of retirement. He was the most capable military strategist 
of the pre-Nationalist period of the Republic and one of the few 
tuchiin-politicians of that era to maintain the respect of Chinese 
and foreigners alike. He was urged by the Japanese military builders 
of Chinese protectorates to accept appointment as president of an 
all-China government which would incorporate the Peiping and 
Nanking regimes, and subsequently other regional administrations, 
in a federal union under Japanese patronage. General Wu, a Shantung 
man sixty-two years of age, maintained a stiff resistance to the 
Nationalist armies but was defeated in 1927 and had been in retire- 
ment in Peiping since that time, living upon a government subsidy 
of $3500 a month. He declined the proffered honor, demanding that 
the sovereignty and territory of China be recognized as essential 
conditions of peace.** His death in December, 1939, must have been 


a welcome release. One may only surmise what considerations have | 


led the many Chinese who have taken office in the Japanese-sponsored 
governments to associate with this program of partition. With one 
man it may be resentment against the Kuomintang for ouster from 
office, with another it may be fear, with others personal friendship 
with individual Japanese or dislike of Occidental influence, or, 
possibly, an honest conviction that thus only may the war be ter- 
minated. A Chinese writer deals very leniently with them in a recent 
article from which the following sentences are taken: 

‘‘When a man reaches the age of sixty years he should with good 
reason resign himself to fate and keep under check his wide ambi- 
tions and aspirations if he still retains any. Physically he is weak, 
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48 China Weekly Review, June 10, 1939, Pp. 47. 
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loses his memory and is liable to lapse into dotage . . . we have 
been taught to respect the old, but we are not disposed to respect 
them unless they make themselves respectable. . . . The political 
stage cannot hold a spell for those who in their younger days played 
parts in many a performance. They are able to write down an impos- 
ing list of their official titles to be prominently featured in their 
funeral notices. Then what more are they after? Instead of unneces- 
sarily bothering themselves with mundane affairs, they should 
find some means to purge their souls and to do penance, especially 
in the case of those whose past records are by no means savory. . . . 
They probably would justify their wickedness and stupidity by 
quoting the old saying that if a man cannot leave a good name to 
be cherished by future generations, he should at least make himself 
so notorious as never to be forgotten by his posterity. If this be their 
ambition it is exceedingly doubtful that their offspring will take 
any pride in acknowledging them their ancestors.’’’” 


WaNnG CHING-WEI’s PEACE MOVEMENT 


The most distinguished political figure, after Chiang Kai-shek, 
in the National Government, was, until recently, Wang Ching-wei, 
who was deputy director-general of the Kuomintang and chairman 
of the People’s Political Council. Wang is a native of Kwangtung. 
Though fifty-six years of age, he is youthful in appearance, hand- 
some, and of magnetic personality. He is a poet and orator of excep- 
tional quality. His hold upon the popular imagination is mainly 
due to his lengthy career as a revolutionary and to his former 
intimate association with Sun Yat-sen. In an abortive coup prior to 
the revolution of 1911, he tried to assassinate the Manchu regent 
and suffered imprisonment. He was educated in part in Japan and 
though a left-winger in the Kuomintang is a confirmed foe of com- 
munism. Since the death of Sun Yat-sen, he has been jealous of the 
power and leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. At times he has cooperated 
with Chiang, at other times he has worked with groups antagonistic 
to him. From 1932 to 1935 he was chairman of the executive yuan. 
In that position he received the brunt of the criticism of opponents 
of the appeasement program then being supported by General 
Chiang, and was wounded by a gunman. Although Wang has resided 

‘' China Weekly Review, April 23, 1938, pp. 221-22. 
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for brief periods in Europe, he has never, apparently, become sym- 
pathetic with the Occidentalized leaders of China’s revolutionary 
thought. 

Wang fled by air from Chungking on December 19, 1938, and 
stopped at Kunming with the purpose of persuading Governor 
Lung Yiin to revolt. Failing in this move, he flew to Hanoi in Indo- 
China, where, on December 29, 1938, he issued a statement advocat- 
ing the acceptance of peace terms put forward by Premier Konoye, 
He was dismissed from all official positions and expelled from the 
Kuomintang on January I, 1939. In a radio address from Shanghai 
on July 9, 1939, Wang explained his position. China’s strength, he 
said, was inadequate for indefinite resistance to Japan, and resistance 
was unnecessary because Japan’s purpose was to obtain economic 
cooperation, not to destroy the Chinese State. Japan, he said, in 
Premier Konoye’s words, wanted to have a neighborly, noncommu- 
nistic China.‘* He asserted that General Chiang’s policy would 
destroy the people as well as the State and that he (Wang) was 
following Dr. Sun Yat-sen in advocating appeasement. He invited 
the support of all those who believed that “‘enmity should be dispelled 
and not fostered.’’** It is difficult to believe that Wang Ching-wei 
is a traitor and it is not impossible to understand a point of view 
opposed to continuing the struggle. Deaths and casualties are 
counted in millions, property losses in billions. The disruption of 
peasant life and of labor in eastern industrial cities has been enor- 
mous. One might well ask ‘‘what price independence,” as Wang is 
doing. But to Chiang Kai-shek, as to his predecessors who have 
fought or revolted against alien conquerors for three thousand 
years, there is no doubt about the answer. In Chiang’s mind capitu- 
lation means the doom of China as a State. 

The Japanese Government is negotiating with Wang Ching-wei 
for the establishment of a new central government at Nanking. 
The death of Wu Pei-fu clears the stage for Wang, who is less accept- 
able than Wu to the Japanese army leaders in North China. Pre 
sumably the ‘“‘New Order in Eastern Asia’’ is to be embodied in 
treaty arrangements with the new government, if and when it is 
established. Presumably also the new government will be assisted 
in the pacification of China by Japanese forces. Under Japanese 

4 Contemporary Japan, VIII, March, 1939, pp. 170-71. 


49 China Weekly Review, July 15, 1939, pp. ss September 16, 1939, pp. 77-9} 
102-4; October 21, 1939, pp. 285-87; Contemporary Japan, VIII, November, 1939, DD. 
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“advisers’’ the economic and financial reorganization of the country 
will be administered.** Although Wang asserts that he will insist 
upon evacuation of Japanese forces and a guarantee of independence, 
the terms of an agreement reported to have been made secretly on 
December 30, 1939, do not bear out his claims. This agreement 
would provide for recognition of Manchukuo. establishment of a 
political and economic bloc composed of Japan, China and Man- 
chukuo, common opposition to communism, designation of North 
China and Inner Mongolia as a special zone for defense and economic 
development, economic priority for Japan in the Yangtze Valley 
and in the development of railways, air lines, ports, etcetera, indem- 
nities for Japanese war costs, favorable trade and customs arrange- 
ments, a monopoly of adviserships, and the right to maintain 
Japanese garrisons at strategic points.! The delay in installation 
of the contemplated regime indicates that Wang is bargaining for 
easier terms. 


CONCLUSION 


This line drawing of Free China shows a vast area, a large and 
densely settled population, a topography favorable to the Nation- 
alists, capable and resourceful scientists and engineers, an experi- 
enced, skilled, and determined political leadership, armies that can 
keep their morale in defeat, and an awakening political consciousness 
in the peasantry. It shows also that financial resources are small, 
industry and mineral production in their beginnings, foreign com- 
merce inadequate even for the purchase of war supplies, internal 
and external transport routes few and primitive; and it reveals a 
tendency to cleavage within the Kuomintang and between it and 
the Communists. 

Sufficient reference has been made to the attitudes of Western 
States to show that they are without exception favorable to the 
cause of Free China. The European war has, however, compelled 
Great Britain and France to modify their Far Eastern attitudes; 
the Soviet Union seems more concerned than formerly with expan- 
sion and balance of power but still openly helpful to Chungking. 
Germany and Italy may not display overt opposition to Japan. 
The United States is approaching a crisis in its relations with Japan 
motivated by its concern for an independent China. 


% Japan Weekly Chronicle, November 9, 1939, p. 508. 
5! China Weekly Review, January 27, 1940, pp. 318-20. 
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The writer will not attempt to predict the outcome of the Sino. 
Japanese “‘affair.”” Japan's potentialities have not here been reviewed, 
The consequences of world events not yet foreseen may be more 
significant for China than can now be imagined. This brief analysis 
does prove that the ill-organized Chinese State is making an effort 
at survival that demands the respect of other peoples. That a nation 
of such vast dimensions, in the throes of political and social revoly- 
tion, has been able to maintain itself against the attack of a great 
military and naval Power, with the coolness and resourcefulness 
shown by the Chinese, is the most effective challenge possible to the 
charge of demoralization and decadence which heralded the Japa- 
nese invasion. Whether or not China will emerge a free nation from 
this holocaust no one can say. That she has the will and the right 
to survive no one will deny. 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT BY PREMIER KONOYE! 
(December 22, 1938) 


The Japanese Government are resolved, as has been clearly set forth in | 


their two previous statements issued this year, to carry on the military 
operations for the complete extermination of the anti-Japanese Kuomin- 
tang Government and at the same time to proceed with the work of estab 
lishing a new order in East Asia together with those far-sighted Chinese 
who share in our ideals and aspirations. 


enthusiasm for reconstruction is mounting ever higher. The Japanese Goy- 
ernment desire to make public their basic policy for adjusting the relations 
between Japan and China in order that their intentions may be thoroughly 
understood both at home and abroad. 

Japan, China, and Manchukuo will be united by the common aim of 
establishing the new order in East Asia and of realizing a relationship of 
neighborly amity, common defense against communism, and economic 
cooperation. For that purpose it is necessary, first of all, that China should 
cast aside all narrow and prejudiced views belonging to the past and do 
away with the folly of anti-Japanism and resentment regarding Man- 
chukuo. In other words, Japan frankly desires China to enter of her own 
will into complete diplomatic relations with Manchukuo. 

The existence of the Comintern influence in East Asia cannot be tolerated. 
Japan therefore considers it an essential condition of the adjustment 
of Sino-Japanese relations that there should be concluded an aati- 
Comintern agreement between the two countries in consonance with the, 
spirit of the anti-Comintern agreement between Japan, Germany, and | 
Italy. And, in order to insure the full accomplishment of her purpose, | 
Japan demands, in view of the actual circumstances prevailing in China, 
that Japanese troops be stationed, as an anti-Communist measure, at | 
specified points during the time the said agreement is in force, and also 
that the Inner Mongolian region be designated as a special anti-Com 
munist area. 

As regards economic relations between the two countries, Japan dos 
not intend to exercise an economic monopoly in China to limit the interests 
of those third Powers who grasp the meaning of the new East Asia and are 
willing to act accordingly. Japan only seeks to render effective the coopera 
tion and collaboration between the two countries. That is to say, Japaa 
demands that China, in accordance with the principle of equality between 
the two countries, should recognize the freedom of residence and trade 0 } 


1China Year Book, 1939, pp. 429-30. 
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the part of Japanese subjects in the interior of China, with a view to pro- 
moting the economic interests of both peoples; and that, in the light of the 
historical and economic relations between the two nations, China should 
extend to Japan facilities for the development of China’s natural resources, 
especially in the regions of North China and Inner Mongolia. 

The above gives the general lines of what Japan demands of China. 

If the true object of Japan in conducting the present vast military cam- 
paign be fully understood, it will be plain that what she seeks is neither 
territory, nor indemnity for the costs of military operations. Japan demands 
only the minimum guarantee needed for the execution by China of her 
function as a participant in the establishment of the new order. 

Japan not only respects the sovereignty of China, but she is prepared to 
give positive consideration to the questions of the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality and of the rendition of concessions and settlements—matters 
which are necessary for the full independence of China. 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL CHIANG KaAlI-SHEK? 
(December 26, 1938) 


Our campaign of armed resistance has now entered upon a new phase. 
As I have repeatedly pointed out, the fighting during the past eighteen 
months may be called the first stage of resistance, and the second stage has 
just commenced and is going to be the final one. The morale of Chinese 
soldiers at various fronts both in the North and South is at its height, and 
this is indeed an unprecedentedly good symptom since the outbreak of the 
hostilities. 

All our men in service are aware that the present war is fought because 
Japan wants to conquer China and China wants to save herself from 
extinction. To attain this end, efforts are being redoubled in military 
training. Likewise, the general public has fully realized that Japan’s 
ultimate aim is to subjugate our country and that there will be no other 
way out, if we do not fight for existence. For this reason, the determination 
of both Chinese soldiers and civilians to fight to the end has been growing 
firmer and firmer despite hardships and sufferings. The growth of nation- 
alism and the consolidation of national unity enhance our confidence in 
the ultimate victory. 

Because of our firm determination and national solidarity, the enemy 
has been using the tactics of threats and inducements besides military 
action. Following the statement made by the Japanese Government on 
November 3, a number of illogical and absurd utterances have successively 
been made by the Japanese Premier and Ministers of War, Navy, and 
Foreign Affairs. These kaleidoscopic and paradoxical statements were 


2 China Year Book, 1930, pp. 422-26. 
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apparently intended to hoodwink their own people and the world at large. | Ch 


What is more, these sugar-coated words were expected to produce intoxi- 
cating effects on the Chinese people. In the meanwhile, inspired public 
opinion in Japan has been clamoring support to these official views. 

On December 22 Prince Konoye made another statement regarding 
Japan’s policy of ‘‘rejuvenating China’ and readjusting the relations 
between China and Japan. This may be considered as the final attempt 


SyFesegs 


of the enemy to apply its policy of hypocrisy, and completely disclosed | 


to us the sinister scheme of our enemy. 

Prince Konoye’s statement was a mere repetition of what has been said 
before and, in fact, does not deserve a refutation. In short, all the utter- 
ances and actions thus far carried out by the Japanese were vague super- 
ficialities, but with deadly weapons behind them. In other words, their 
aim is to conquer China and to dominate East Asia and even the whole 
world. 

The Japanese are experts in lie-telling and arguing. For instance, in the 
press interview given on December 24, closely following Prince Konoye's 
statement, a spokesman of the Japanese Government made a shrewd 
explanation of Japan's intentions. Such ridiculous and cunning tactics, I am 
afraid, may still command the confidence of a small section of people 
who are not aware of the sinister motive behind the smoke-screen. They 
may think that Japan’s demands are not so harsh. It is therefore necessary 
to expose all the ambitions of Japan, so that they may serve as a warning 
to the Chinese nation as well as the whole world. What we should know 
now is the atrocities, madness, and ignorance of the Japanese militarists 
and, what is more important, their ambition to conquer China. The follow- 
ing is an analysis of the Japanese official and private views regarding their 
intrigues in the Far East, with Prince Konoye’s statement on December 
22 as the basis: 

1. Creation of a new order in East Asia has been the most favorite slogan 
of the Japanese. The new order in East Asia, as referred to by Mr. Arita, 
Japanese Foreign Minister, in his statement on December 19, means 
political, economic, and cultural cooperation between Japan, Manchukuo, 
and China, suppression of communism, protection of Oriental culture, 


eee 


breaking down of economic walls, promotion of the status of China from , 


a semicolonial State to full statehood, and stabilization of the Far East. 
Prince Konoye, in a press interview of December 14, said that the end of 
the China incident does not only lie in military success but also in the 
rebirth of China and the creation of a new order in East Asia. The founda- 
tion of the new order will be laid after the rebirth of China and cooperation 
between Japan, Manchukuo, and China. 
We must understand that the rebirth of China is taken by the Japanese | 

to mean destruction of an independent China and creation of an enslaved 
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China. The so-called new order is to be created after China has been 
reduced to a slave nation and linked up with made-in-Japan Manchukuo. 
The aim of the Japanese is to control China militarily under the pretext 
of anticommunism, to eliminate Chinese culture under the cloak of pro- 
tection of Oriental culture, and to expel European and American influences 
from the Far East under the pretext of breaking down economic walls. The 
formation of the “tripartite economic unit”’ or ‘‘economic bloc”’ is a tool 
to control the economic lifeline of China. In other words, creation of a new 
order in Asia means destruction of international order in the Far East, 
enslavement of China, and domination of the Pacific and the whole world. 

2. The so-called ‘‘East Asia Bloc,” cooperation between Japan, China, 
and Manchukuo, and the mutual and inseparable tie binding Japan, 
China, and Manchukuo, have been the favorite slogans of Japanese official 
and public quarters during the past few months. These slogans are even 
broader in sense than the ‘‘economic unit,’’ or ‘‘economic bloc,’’ that have 
been advocated before. Under the cloak of these slogans the Japanese 
attempted to devour the Northeastern provinces and the whole of China 
and make them an integral unit. Japanese magazines openly advocated 
that Japan, Manchukuo, and China under the ‘‘ East Asia Bloc” should 
form a patriarchal system with Japan as the patriarch and Manchukuo 
and China as his children. In other words, the former will be the governor 
and the latter the governed slaves. Is this not an idea of conquest? Is this 
not a plan to conquer China? Just a month ago Prince Konoye handed 
out leaflets which contained such a startling phrase as ‘‘establishment of 
a political, economic, and cultural tie between Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China.” This tie is nothing but a chain to fasten us and drag us into the 
hell beneath. 

3. The so-called ‘‘economic unit” or “economic bloc’”’ has been advo- 
cated in Japan for many years and is now being actively carried out. It 
is the most important point of the ‘East Asia Bloc” and is sometimes 
called “economic assistance” or ‘economic cooperation.”” In the state- 
ment issued by the Japanese Government on November 4, it was called 
“economic tie.’’ At the end of last November, the Japanese press reported 
that Japan, Manchukuo, and China would form an ‘economic unit.” 
Mr. Arita in his statement on December 19 stated that Japan has decided 
to hold a conference to discuss measures for strengthening the economic 
set-up of Japan, Manchukuo, and China. In fact, the ‘‘economic bloc” 
has led to the establishment of the North and Central China Development 
Companies, Japan’s tools for the economic exploitation of China. The 
Japanese Planning Board has, after Prince Konoye’s statement, mapped 
out a comprehensive scheme for developing production in Japan, Man- 
chukuo, and China. The formation of the “economic bloc” is not only 
intended to control China’s customs and currency but also her production 
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and trade in order to dominate the Far East. When this policy is pushed 
further, they will be able to control the livelihood of every Chinese citizen, 
thus gradually subjugating the Chinese race. 

4. The recent establishment of the ‘“‘ Asia Development Board” marked 
the settlement of a long dispute among Japanese leaders over the creation 
of an organ to take charge of China affairs. A ‘China Affairs Bureau” 
was proposed some time ago, but it was later changed into the “Asia 
Development Board.” As the ‘China Affairs Bureau”’ is already an 
insult to the Chinese, the establishment of the present “‘ Asia Development 
Board” is apparently a greater insult to all the Asiatics. This is not only 
designed to dismember and conquer China, but also to threaten the whole 
of Asia. On the day previous to the inauguration of this Board, Prince 
Konoye declared that ‘‘ Japan wants to form a new administrative organ 
to create a new order in East Asia, and to maintain contact with China, and 
this organ will decide on all policies toward China, and carry out the 
ultimate aim in the China Incident.” 

We should know that the “‘ Asia Development Board”’ is the main organ 
that is entrusted with the task of carrying out all plans to conquer China. 
It may be regarded as the headquarters of all Japanese special service 
sections which have been responsible for all the crimes committed in this 
country. In the past, the Japanese were doing things in the dark, for they 
considered that the time was not opportune, but they have unmasked 
their sinister designs and carry out aggressive acts openly. The inaugura- 
tion of the ‘‘ Asia Development Board” should have made us fully under- 
stand Japan's designs in China and her ultimate aim in the so-called “‘ China 
Incident.” When we talk of a “‘ protracted resistance campaign,” they try 
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to call it a “protracted reconstruction campaign.’ In plain words, the | 


so-called ‘‘ protracted reconstruction campaign’”’ is a prolonged campaign 
for subjugating China. 

A careful study of the statement made by Prince Konoye on December 
22 will enable us to grasp the true significance of Japan’s policy. In the 
first place, he again asserted the creation of a new order in East Asia 
through the cooperation of Japan, Manchukuo, and China. As this state- 
ment was intended for international consumption, the Japanese Premier 


had apparently exercised due care in choosing words and phrases that tend , 


to conceal Japan’s sinister aims, Therefore, on the surface the statement 
made no territorial claims nor demand for indemnities, and, what is more, it 
revealed that Japan is considering the relinquishment of her extraterti- 
torial rights and retrocession of her concessions to China. Such sugat- 
coated words may, therefore, fool those people who are not aware of the 


true meaning of the so-called “new order,” but to us, the motives behind 


their plans in China are as clear as daylight. 
Secondly, the aim of the anti-Communist cooperation between China 
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and Japan, suggested by Prince Konoye, is to station Japanese troops in 
North China and to demarcate Inner Mongolia as a Communist-suppres- 
sion area. It is absurd to suggest that China, organized under the Three 
People’s Principles should fight communism. It may be said that Japan's 
ultimate objective is to take advantage of the anticommunism bugaboo 
in order to control the military, political, cultural, and even diplomatic 
affairs of China. 

The failure to realize this aim long before the outbreak of the hostilities 
has been the deep-rooted cause for Japan’s hostile attitude toward this 
country. It was because we did not want to fall into the Japanese trap that 
we put up armed resistance against tremendous odds. If the proposal for 
anti-Communist cooperation were acceptable we would have accepted it 
long ago. In reality, the proposed anticommunism cooperation is not aimed 
against the Comintern, nor against Soviet Russia, but against China. If 
this is really aimed against Soviet Russia, why was it that Japan yielded 
to the Soviet forces during the Changkufeng Incident? It is therefore 
apparent that anticommunism is only a means to pull the wool over the 
eyes of the world and to fulfil their object of stationing troops in North 
China and Inner Mongolia. Had China agreed to the stationing of Japanese 
on Chinese soil, the present war of resistance would not have occurred at 
all. If China were really afraid of Japan and let the latter station troops 
in the North, she would have annexed the whole of North China and Inner 
Mongolia to Japan during the Tsinan Incident when Japanese forces 
attempted to block the advance of the National troops in their Northern 
Expedition. 

Thirdly, the demand for the special privilege of developing North China 
and Inner Mongolia, made in Prince Konoye’s statement, is in fact an 
attempt to dominate China economically and to control Chinese economic 
life. In addition, a claim was made for freedom of residence and trade for 
Japanese nationals in the interior. This reminds us of the Japanese special 
service sections and ronin, Japanese-sponsored drug traffic, white slavery, 
arms smuggling, manufacturing of traitors, and other atrocities that tend 
to undermine the morality of our people and the peace and order of this 
country. 

The problem of the opening up of the interior to foreign nationals may 
be discussed after China has regained her administrative and territorial 
integrity, but China will not grant the request of Japan unless we are 
willing to abandon the right of maintaining peace and order and let the 
Japanese demoralize our people and absorb the economic blood of the 
nation. It may be recalled that in 1929 Mr. Arita, then Director of the East 
Asiatic Affairs Bureau, was instructed by Premier Tanaka to convey to 
Nanking Japan’s request for the granting of the right of navigation to 
Japanese nationals in the Northeast, but this request was rejected because 
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the past conduct of Japanese residents in China had created a very bad 
impression on us. If Japanese nationals were allowed to reside and do busi- 
ness in the interior, 1 am afraid that the freedom of the Chinese people 
would soon disappear. 


Japan’s overtures for ‘‘ cooperation,” ‘‘collaboration,’’ and the “formation 
of an East Asia Bloc”’ is to undermine China's independence. 

The points aforementioned, according to Prince Konoye, represent the 
“‘minimum demands of Japan.’’ May we ask what else Japan is going to 
demand of China? These demands are many times harsher than the three- 
point program formulated by Mr. Hirota, former Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister. Since we had refused to accept Mr. Hirota’s program before the 
outbreak of the hostilities, how can Japan expect us to accept the present 
terms, which are tantamount to capitulation? 

Japan’s ambitions are clearly indicated in Tanaka’s Memorial to the 
Throne which stated that ‘“‘to conquer the world, China must be first 
conquered.” Prince Konoye, in a statement made on December 1 at the 
Privy Council, explaining the organization of the new Asia Development 
Board, said that ‘‘ the Sino-Japanese conflict will be regarded as terminated 
when reconstruction work is under way with the cooperation of Japan, 
Manchukuo, and China.” The so-called ‘reconstruction work”’ may be 
taken to mean the work of conquering China, and it is clear to every one 
of us that Japan’s aggression will not cease until China is completely 
conquered. Our friendly Powers ought to know that Japan’s southward 
advance and continental policy are being carried out at the same time. 
In her program of conquering China is included the plan to destroy inter- 
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Fourthly, Prince Konoye, in his statement, further stated that Japan ) 
seeks only to render effective cooperation and collaboration between the 
two countries. Of course, it is only logical and proper that all nations should 
maintain cordial relations with each other, but the real motive behind 
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national order and to dominate East Asia by expelling foreign influence | 


from this country. 

Judging from Prince Konoye’s statement, we can conclude that the 
real aim of Japan is to devour China and subjugate the Chinese race. The 
so-called cooperation between China and Japan is only a matter of for- 
mality. Territory and indemnity are not wanted by Japan, simply because 
she is desirous of something more remunerative. In plain words, the “‘eco- 
nomic bloc’’ proposed by Japan is aimed to attain complete control over 
China’s finances and economic resources, which is far better than an 
indemnity. Japan’s demand for the stationing of troops in North China 
and Inner Mongolia, and for freedom of residence and trade in the interior, 
is apparently prompted by her desire to control Chinese territory and 
enslave the Chinese people. Japan conquered Korea under the pretext 
of ‘‘Japanese-Korean cooperation"’ and now she has coined new high- 
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sounding terms, such as ‘‘East Asia Bloc.” In other words, these terms 
are smoke-screens for annexing China and establishing a ‘Continental 
Empire of Japan.’ Japan is now all set for the execution of her program 
of conquest, but she still has to wait until China is fooled or beaten to her 
knees by force. Therefore, it would be a dream if we hope to seek peace by 
compromise with Japan. 

In examining Japan’s intrigues for the conquest of China, we are at a 
loss to know why Japan has completely lost her rational feelings. How can 
a nation with a population of only 70,000,000 expect to devour another 
with a long history of 5,000 years, a population of 450,000,000 and a terri- 
tory of 12,000,000 square kilometers? Is it possible for a revolutionized 
Government lightly to abandon the sacred mission of national salvation 
for which it has been working for years? 

The enemy has repeatedly announced its ambition to establish political, 
economic, and cultural relations between Japan, Manchukuo, and China. In 
other words, Japan’s aim is to destroy the independent existence of the Chi- 
nese race through political, economic, and cultural means. However, there 
is no independent culture in East Asia besides the Chinese culture, which 
has been holding a prominent position in Far Eastern civilization. China’s 
political system, which is characterized by friendliness, kindness, filial 
piety, justice, and good faith, has been the pillar of East Asia for more than 
five thousand years. The Three People’s Principles expounded by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese Republic, are in reality doctrines of 
equality, peace, and independence, and a bulwark of permanent peace. 

What kind of political system can Japan boast of? May we ask what 
kind of political system Japan is now practicing? Japan does not know 
herself well, she thinks that the world can be fooled. It is indeed a matter 
of profound regret that the forerunners of the Meiji Restoration had made 
their efforts in vain; for the Empire is now dominated by a horde of mili- 
tarists who know no law and order but the idea of conquest. In their eyes 
there is no China and even no world. If they are allowed to continue to 
hold sway, the fate of Japan is doomed. Although we are bitterly against 
Japanese militarists, we are still friends to the Japanese people, who are 
our neighbors, and we feel sorry for them. 

In conclusion, to Japan the present war is an act of violence that repre- 
sents the collapse of morality; but to China it is a sacred struggle for 
international justice. Japanese militarists have run amuck regardless of 
human civilization and welfare. Nations which are responsible for the 
maintenance of the sanctity of international treaties are in duty bound to 
checkmate the aggressor, but they have thus far hesitated to take up the 
responsibility. Regardless of any sacrifice, China is now fighting alone for 
international justice. In the present war of resistance, we are not only 
fighting for our national independence, and for complete realization of our 
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revolutionary task, but also for the sanctity of international treaties and 
restoration of world order. The current war is a struggle between evil 
and good, right and wrong, might and right, law and disorder, justice and | 
violence. We believe justice will triumph. All the right-thinking peoples 
of the world will cooperate with us for the sake of justice. The final victory } 
must be ours if we continue to struggle resolutely despite hardships and | 
sufferings. 


MANIFESTO OF THE “SIXTH KUOMINTANG CONGRESS’? 
(Convoked by Wang Ching-wei at Shanghai, August 28-30, 1939) 


In the Manifesto issued by the Emergency Congress of the Kuomintang 
held in Wuchang, in April, 1938, the aims of the present war of resistance 
and the future hopes of the nation have been fully propounded. Reviewing 
the past, it states, inter alia, that: 


The reason why, after the conclusion of the Tangku/ Agreement in 
1934 we continued, in spite of all humiliation, to negotiate with Japan, 
is because we desired to avoid military action and carry out by peaceful 
means the double task: first, to assure a reasonable solution of the 
question of the four Northeastern Provinces. Politically, our minimum 
conditions include the inviolability of our sovereign rights and the 
maintenance of our administrative independence and integrity; while, 
economically, our guiding principle is reciprocity and equality. 


This clearly explains China’s aims and her desire to maintain peace. 
Dealing with the question of the Lukouchiao Incident, it goes on to say 
that China was forced to resist since peace was then impossible, but it also | 
solemnly stated that: 


Our original desire has been peace; our final object is still peace. | 
But the peace we value is an honorable peace founded upon justice. 
Only in this way can we secure, internally, our national independence 
and, externally, peaceful coéxistence with other nations. 


This further proves that China's attitude toward peace, her aims and 
basic conditions for peace have never altered. It reiterates: 


Japan must be made not only to appreciate China’s aims, but also 
to realize that China cannot be conquered by armed force. She must, 
without hesitation, forsake her misguided plans, abandon her policy 
of aggression and, going a step further, cooperate with China for the 
reestablishment of an honorable peace, founded upon righteousness 
and justice. Only in this way can the peaceful coéxistence of China 
and Japan be fulfilled, the crisis in the Pacific ended, and the peace 
of the world effectively safeguarded. 


* Japan Weekly Chronicle, October 5, 1939, pp. 383-84; October 12, 1939, pp. 413-14} 
October 19, 1939, DD. 441-42. 
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This fully represents China’s aims and hopes as expressed by the Kuo- 
mintang in official declarations and supported by the public opinion of the 
whole nation. 

China and Japan are both Far Eastern nations, closely linked in culture 
and civilization. During the last few decades Japan has succeeded in trans- 
forming herself into a modern State, and in so doing has gained recognition 
for East Asia. China, realizing her historic mission, in turn, pursues the 
teachings bequeathed to her by the late Leader who enjoined the nation to 
struggle for freedom and equality. In this regrettable war, China has been 
impressed by the national strength of Japan, while Japan recognizes the 
invincibility of the national consciousness of the Chinese people and 
the indestructibility of their faith in their national reconstruction. Despite 
the loss of territories and fighting forces, which is bringing the nation 
to the verge of extinction, China’s firm determination to sacrifice for the 
final object gains momentum as time goes by. Both citizens and soldiers 
share this unflinching determination. Such is the state of affairs that pre- 
vails in China, and unless an honorable peace with justice is brought 
about, China will never give up her resistance. Japan avoided assuming 
the attitude of the victor when on December 22, 1938, she announced to 
the world her objects with regard to China, namely, the establishment 
of the principle of ‘‘good neighborliness,” ‘‘a common anti-Comintern 
front,”” and ‘‘economic cooperation.” 

On the point of the ‘‘common anti-Comintern front” she made it clear 
that ‘the proposed Sino-Japanese anti-Comintern Pact will be concluded 
in the same spirit as the similar pacts now in force between Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy.” On the point of ‘economic cooperation,” again, she 
made it clear that ‘‘ Japan does not aim at exercising monopolistic control 
over China, nor does she demand that China restrict the interests of third 
Powers.” Besides these three points, it also is solemnly declared that 
“Japan demands neither territory nor indemnity from China” and that 
“Japan will not only respect the sovereignty of China but will also go 
further and consider the retrocession of the foreign concessions in China 
and the abolition of extraterritoriality, in order that China’s full independ- 
ence may be accomplished.” Japan’s motive in making China this offer is 
seen in the solemn declaration to the effect that ‘“‘Japan is anxious to 
obtain from China the minimum requirements necessary to fulfil her duties 
and her share in the work of establishing a new order in East Asia.”” This 
announcement shows clearly that Japan is abandoning her policy of aggres- 
sion and is desirous to conclude with China an honorable peace founded on 
justice. While Japan, during the present war, is reconsidering her course of 
action, China should, on her part, also reconsider her course of action, in 
order that an honorable peace founded on justice may be realized at an 
early date. 
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As to the Sino-Japanese relationship, it has been clearly stated by our 
late leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in his address on ‘‘Pan-Asianism”’ that 
“from whatever angle, China and Japan must cooperate for the future of 
both. China and Japan are the vital forces of the national independence 
movement of the Asiatic peoples.’’ This teaching of our late Leader, so 
farsighted and clearly expressed, has always been our guiding principle. 
For a long time we had felt that unless and until China had won her 
equality and independence, she would not be able to share the respon- 
sibility, and consequently, we strove hard to reach this goal by a national- 
revolutionary movement. But before the revolution was accomplished, 
China’s independence and existence were threatened, the nation being 
repeatedly brought to the verge of extinction, a situation which has led 
to the present state of hostilities. In the Konoye Declaration, however, a 
basis is found by which not only the present hostilities may be called toa 
halt but also all outstanding issues brought to a settlement, by which 
China and Japan can cooperate not only in East Asia, but also in laying 
the foundation stone of universal peace. This is exactly what was stated 
in the manifesto of the Emergency Congress, to the effect that ‘only in 
this way can the peaceful coéxistence of China and Japan be fulfilled, the 
crisis in the Pacific ended, and the peace of the world effectively 
safeguarded.” 

Comrade Wang Ching-wei’s proposal to the Central Government on 
December 29, 1938, urging the Central authorities ‘‘to accept in principle 
Japan’s Declaration and on this basis formulate various concrete pro- 
posals,’’ was to put into effect the policy laid down by the Emergency 
Congress Manifesto which, aiming at an honorable peace, has been 
approved by the whole Party, and the realization of which has become the 
cherished hope of the whole country. 

China’s policy was thus clearly defined by the manifesto of the Emer- 
gency Congress. Comrades Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei were 
elected General Executive and Deputy General Executive respectively 
and charged with the execution of the policy thus adopted. At the same 
time the Congress enjoined the whole country to follow their directions in 
the common faith of the San Min Chu I. Comrade Chiang Kai-shek, 
however, took no heed of the declared policy. Alone, he dogmatically 
rejected Japan’s Declaration of December 22, 1938, as a basis for negotia- 
tions, ignoring the responsibilities entrusted to him by the Congress, and 
he high-handedly expelled Comrade Wang Ching-wei from the Party and 
all his posts in reply to Comrade Wang Ching-wei's peace proposals, while 
tyrannical measures were taken to silence public opinion, and a policy of 
wholesale assassination of the Comrades was instituted. In this way the 
movement for peace was obstructed and an unnecessary war continued. 

But worse still was the policy of the Chinese Communist Party, which 
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was brought to light in the summer of 1938 by the discovery of a secret 
pamphlet entitled Tactical Directions of the Chinese Communist Party, 
containing the following passage: ‘‘ Resistance to the Japanese is the first 
premise. Under the cover of the slogan ‘Resistance to the Japanese’ insti- 
gate the ‘class struggle’ and the ‘agrarian revolution.’ ” Such is the order. 

The Communist policy has been to weaken the National Government by 
forcing the continuation of the war so that it will continually lose more 
territory and fighting power, in order to hasten its final collapse. Making 
use of the war, they put into execution their policy of ruining the middle 
and lower-middle classes, rendering the majority of the general population 
jobless and homeless, so that, poverty stricken, they could be easily utilized 
by the Communists. In addition to impoverishing the country, their 
policy has been to render the masses ignorant by illegally suppressing 
freedom of thought and expression, for if the nation is intellectually bank- 
rupt the people can be made to follow more blindly. Exploiting the war, 
they extend the powers of their Border Government, in order that even- 
tually the Border Government may take the place of the National Govern- 
ment, and the Republic of China be converted into a Soviet China, forever 
a protectorate of the U.S.S.R. Their policy has been to exhaust both 
China and Japan by an unnecessarily prolonged war, in order that they 
may both be easily destroyed by Soviet Russia. All these policies have 
been carried out systematically according to a set scheme. The people 
under the jurisdiction of the Communist Border Government are put in 
quarantine and completely isolated; those in the war zones and occupied 
territories are fed on the most mendacious propaganda to cover their brutal 
and subversive activities; while at the seat of the National Government 
they hide themselves behind the slogan of ‘‘Support Chiang and Resist 
Japan,” playing the trick of ‘‘the fox and the tiger,’’ destroying the faith 
of the people, the morale of the army, and the unity of the Party. 

That it has always been the intention of the Communist Party to betray 
the country should surprise no one, but that Comrade Chiang Kai-shek 
should accept their services is beyond comprehension. Outwardly they 
give him support, but in fact he is but their pawn. He never considers 
the fact that for the last ten years the blood of the rank and file who 
fought against the Communist bandits has soaked the soil of more than 
ten provinces, that those who lost their lives as a result of Communist 
depredations numbered many millions. The fate of the nation is now in 
the balance, but sincere words of advice by loyal Party comrades fall 
only on deaf ears with Comrade Chiang, who listens only to the Com- 
munists and who puts away anyone not in favor with them. Even the 
vital question of war and peace, which concerns the life of the whole nation, 
is not decided upon in accordance with the policy laid down by the Emer- 
gency Party Congress, nor in accordance with the proposals of the Party 
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comrades, but in accordance with the dictation of the Chinese Communist 
Party, thus obstructing peace and unnecessarily prolonging war. 

War is unavoidable only in the impossibility of peace with honor and 
justice; but when an honorable peace is at hand, the continuation of war 
is futile and meaningless. But while the decision on war and peace is 
actually in the hands of the Communists, an honorable peace is not 
possible, leaving the country without alternative but to prolong the war 
which can only accelerate the national extinction. Such a state of affairs 
must be rectified. The Emergency Congress entrusted to Comrade Chiang 
the execution of Party policy. He, however, betrayed the trust and com- 
mitted a sin against both the nation and himself. By a unanimous vote 
this Sixth National Congress resolves to deprive Comrade Chiang Kai- 
shek of the post of Tsungtsat (General Executive) and to abolish the 
tsungtsat system altogether. This Congress further invests Comrade 
Wang Ching-wei with full powers to actively lead the party and to carry 
out the policy that has been laid down by both the Emergency and the 
present Sixth National Congresses. 

According to the Declaration of the Japanese Government the anti- 
Comintern collaboration aims at the suppression of the subversive activi- 
ties and intrigues of the Communist International. This issue is of para- 
mount importance to China. But the question in our mind was whether 
such collaboration would not lead to foreign interference in our military 
and domestic affairs. Now that Japan has made it clear that the proposed 
Sino-Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact will be concluded in the same spirit 
as the similar pacts binding Japan, Germany, and Italy, there is no need 
for any more worry. It has been stated by Japan that ‘‘in view of the 
prevailing conditions in China, Japan will demand from China the right 
to station troops at certain specific points, and further that Inner Mongolia 
be set off as a Special Anti-Comintern Zone, in order to secure anti- 
Comintern collaboration.’’ The currency of the Pact and the specific 
points will no doubt have to be agreed upon by both parties, but China 
will maintain her sovereignty over Inner Mongolia, although it is desig- 
nated as a ‘Special Anti-Comintern Zone.” As to ‘economic cooperation,” 
Japan's statement that she will ‘respect the sovereignty of China” and 
that she ‘“‘does not aim at exercising monopolistic control over China, and 
will not demand that China shall restrict the interests of third Powers, but 
only demands the collaboration and cooperation of China,” coincides with 
the Manifesto of the Emergency Congress to the effect that “‘ politically, 
the maintenance of national sovereignty and administrative integrity 
shall be the minimum requirements, while, economically, reciprocity and 
equality shall be the basis of cooperation.” But the principle of “good 
neighborliness”’ includes the question of Manchuria which has been an 
outstanding issue since the Mukden Incident. The Manifesto of the 
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Emergency Congress laid down that ‘‘a reasonable solution of the question 
of the four Northeastern Provinces be brought about,’’ and Comrade 
Chiang Kai-shek himself openly declared at that Congress that “in the 
event of Japan guaranteeing to refrain from further encroachment upon 
Chinese territory and sovereignty after the solution of the question of 
the four Northeastern Provinces, I myself will bear the responsibility of 
effecting this solution.’’ Now that Japan has defined her attitude towards 
China’s sovereignty, China, in her turn, has to endeavor to effect this 
reasonable solution and to carry out what was then promised, so that the 
principle of ‘“‘good neighborliness’’ can be effectuated. This Congress 
has, by resolution, decided upon the general principles governing these 
three points, while the details will be carefully and appropriately worked 
out by the National Government in negotiation. To sum up, the road to 
peace with honor and justice is now open, based upon mutual under- 
standing between China and Japan. 

This Congress now solemnly declares that henceforth the slogan of 
“Reconstruction through Resistance” shall be replaced by the slogan 
of ‘‘ Peace and Reconstruction,” and, in view of the revival of the horrors of 
Communist banditry in China, this Congress again solemnly declares that 
anticommunism is the principal task in the reconstruction of the nation 
through peace. Peace accelerates the work of reconstruction, while anti- 
communism removes the obstacles to reconstruction. It is hoped that 
Chinese citizens at home and abroad will realize this point and, bound 
by a common faith in the ‘Three People’s Principles,” will perform their 
part, so that our important mission may be successfully accomplished. 

This Congress, in reviewing China's internal and external policies, lays 
down the following: 

The Manifesto of the Emergency Congress pointed out that ‘‘ China's 
foreign policy will be based upon two principles. First, to respect all 
treaties adhered to by China and concluded in the interest of international 
peace; secondly, to maintain and improve existing relationships with 
foreign Powers."" The Manifesto then dealt with the prevailing advocacy 
of the “Popular Front”’ policy and clearly pointed out the folly of this 
policy. In appearance, the “‘ Popular Front” aims at the salvation of the 
nation, but in fact it is merely the tail of the Communist Party. They 
advocate the view that a world war would be in China’s favor, not caring 
that in so doing they are, from China's point of view, committing an act 
of high treason and, from the international point of view, transgressing 
upon the most sacred laws of humanity. The recent changes in inter- 
national relations, however, prove the criminal foolishness of their advo- 
cacy. They further teach the Chinese public the lesson, that should China 
adopt the foreign policy of the ‘Popular Front” she would commit 
national suicide, for being historically weak, she is certainly in no position 
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to play off one Power against the other and deal with the complications 
involved, nor to play the game of ‘attacking the neighbor with friends 
from a distance.’’ The result would simply be that in time of war she 
would be without any allies; while when peace comes, her fate would be 
in the hands of others. In addition, the two great nations in East Asia 
would meet with mutual disaster. Is this not high treason; is this not 
against humanity; is this not utter foolishness? 

China’s foreign policy will, therefore, adhere to the two principles laid 
down by the Emergency Congress, i.e. to maintain and improve inter- 
national relations, protect and give facilities to the legitimate interests of 
the foreign Powers, and cultivate the principle of good neighborliness. In 


this way, peace in East Asia will be ensured and the foundations for world | 


peace laid. The games of “attacking the neighbor with friends from a 
distance,” and of playing off one Power against another can have no 
place in China’s foreign policy if, internally, she is to be independent, and, 
externally, to coéxist with others. 

In domestic affairs, the principles laid down by the Manifesto of the 
Emergency Congress are in perfect harmony with those governing foreign 
policy; both are based on the Sam Min Chu I or the ‘Three People’s 
Principles.’’ Reference was made to the Manifesto of the First Kuomin- 
tang Congress (in 1924), which said that ‘‘the principle of Nationalism 
(Min Tsu Chu I), has a twofold meaning: first, national emancipation, 
and secondly, the equality of the racial elements composing the nation.” 
‘National emancipation’’ means that China must free herself from the 
shackles of a quasi-colonial status. And “‘the abolition of unequal treaties” 
is the one and only road leading to the goal. With regard to the ‘‘ equality 
of the racial elements composing the nation,’ the Manifesto of the First 
Congress contains the promise to the national minorities that China will 
be organized into a freely united State, composed of all the racial elements 
of the nation. This Congress upholds the above principles and aims at 
their realization. 

With regard to the principle of Democracy (Min Chuan Chu I), the 
Emergency Congress laid down that ‘‘the organization and training of the 
masses is essential in the development of the people’s strength and indis- 
pensable in promoting the rights of the people.’’ This Congress also adheres 
to this policy. With reference to the structure of government, however, 
the Emergency Congress Manifesto stated that ‘following the outbreak 
of hostilities, we found it essential to postpone the convocation of the 
National Assembly and the adoption and promulgation of the constitution 
as resolved by the Fifth Congress. At present, the Government is, in the 
exercise of its governing authority, guided by the Provisional Constitution 
adopted (in 1930) by the People’s Assembly (Kuo Min Hui J)."’ Further, 
“‘at the same time, the Government should set up people’s organs for 
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participation in public affairs in order that the services of all persons of 
outstanding virtue and great wisdom may be utilized in the formulation 
of State policies.” Reviewing the work of the People’s Political Council 
since its establishment (in 1938), however, we find that everything is only 
an empty name, for with the ascendancy of the system of personal dictator- 
ship even veteran Central Executive Committee members have no voice 
whatever in the Central Government, being even deprived of their freedom 
of thought and expression. Is it thus surprising that the People’s Political 
Council has lost all moral authority? And, according to the Constitution 
of the Council, it is not able to participate in the formulation of State 
policies. This Congress now solemnly resolves that Comrade Wang Ching- 
wei be empowered to invite persons of outstanding virtue and great wisdom 
to serve as members of the Central Political Council, which, being the 
highest political organ in the country, has hitherto confined its membership 
to the Party comrades only. This rule must be amended in order that all 
citizens of ability may be available for service to the State. This Congress 
further solemnly declares that, with the exception of Communists, all 
citizens shall have freedom of association, of speech, and of publication. The 
Kuomintang sincerely calls upon all patriots, irrespective of party affilia- 
tion, to share the responsibility of readjusting the present situation. Imme- 
diately the war is over, and peace reestablished, the National Assembly 
(Kuo Min Ta Hui) will be convened and the National Constitution 
(Hsien Fa) drafted and promulgated, without suffering any further delay. 
The period of tutelage is at an end; the period of constitutional government 
is being inaugurated. 

With regard to the principle of Livelihood (Min Sheng Chu I) the Emer- 
gency Congress Manifesto reémphasized the policy of our late Leader 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen to put an end to the “class struggle,”’ and, in view of the 
present revival of Communist activities, this Congress deems a restate- 
ment of the policy essential. The Communists have always misquoted 
and misinterpreted the sentence of the First Lecture of the ‘ Min Sheng 
Chu I,”" that ‘ Min Sheng Chu I is Communism,” by isolating it from its 
context which properly reads ‘‘ Min Sheng Chu I is Socialism, also called 
Communism; that is to say, it is Universalism.” This indicates that Min 
Sheng Chu I is only socialism in the broad sense and can by no means be 
interpreted as Marxist communism. Moreover, in that very first and fol- 
lowing lectures on ‘“‘ Min Sheng Chu I,"’ great emphasis was placed on the 
differences between Min Sheng Chu I and Marxist communism. Marxist 
communism is based on historical materialism, whereas Min Sheng Chu I 
is based on the people’s livelihood. Marxist communism regards the “class 
struggle” as the motive power of social progress, whereas Min Sheng 
Chu I regards the “‘class struggle” as a social illness, the cooperation 
between classes, and ‘‘classes and peace,” being the natural growth of 
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social life. Marxism advocates the transformation of the social economy 
by social revolution, whereas Min Sheng Chu I advocates the transforma- 
tion of the social economy by peaceful means. Hence the two are in their 
practical policies entirely different. Marxism advocates the abolition of 
private property in industry. Min Sheng Chu I advocates the regulation 
and coordination of capital: industries suitable for State control are to 
be financed by State capital; industries suitable for private enterprise 
are to be financed by private investors and protected by law. Marxism 
advocates the abolition of private property in land. Min Sheng Chu I 
opposes confiscation, but advocates the peaceful redistribution of the 
land. It is evident that Min Sheng Chu I and Marxist communism are 
fundamentally different both in theory and in practice. The weaknesses 
of Marxism, both in theory and in practice, have been by now exposed 
to the world, and there is not a single nation in the world where Marxist 
communism is in force, the New Economic Policy and the Five Year 
Economic Plan of the U.S.S.R. being, for instance, miles apart from the 
original Marxist communism. But the Communist bandits know only 
massacre and incendiarism, taking Li Tze-cheng and Chang Hsien-chung 
as their models. To use Marxism as a pretext is poor enough; to abuse the 
Ming Sheng Chu I only exposes their utter helplessness. Henceforth, China 
will uphold the principle of ‘‘national reconstruction through peace and 
anti-communism.” With regard to the people’s livelihood, China will, in 
theory, abide by Min Sheng Chu I and, in practice, institute a planned 
economy which will neither be private capitalism nor Marxism. All these 
have been made known to the world by the Emergency Congress. The 
present Sixth Congress merely reémphasizes what has been laid down. So 
much for our foreign and domestic policies. 

With regard to education and culture, the Emergency Congress Mani- 
festo emphasized the importance of moral education and the promotion 
of science, which two points gain special significance now peace is in sight 
in view of our policy of anticommunism. To the Communist bandits, 
historical materialism means the abandonment of all ideals of peace and 
humanity and the return to the period of anarchy and barbarism. Their 
policy of keeping the people in ignorance is in direct opposition to the 
movement for the promotion of science. Simple and vague slogans, either 
shouted or written, have no place in science, but are eminently suitable 
in Communist propaganda to cover acts of massacre and incendiarism. 
Moral education promotes the social cooperative spirit and removes 
thoughts of class struggle. Promotion of science encourages the spirit of 
learning and independence of thought. Both moral education and the 
promotion of science are therefore essential to the success of peace and the 
anti-Communist movement. 

During recent years, China’s consciousness has been growing and gain- 
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ing in momentum, a spiritual progress which has gained the recognition 
of the whole world. As a consequence there are many who, hating to'see 
China strong, are planning to destroy this newly-won national conscious- 
ness, while others are trying to exploit it for their own ends, causing a 
set-back in China’s development, and anxiety to all patriots. Thus, China, 
after years of painful experience, realizes that without peace there can be 
no national reconstruction; that without a policy of anticommunism there 
can be no peace. Once peace is established, ambitious and intriguing poli- 
ticians will find no place in China and the country will be able, unob- 
structed, to devote itself to carrying out the San Min Chu I, enhancing 
the national morality, enriching the nation with modern culture, and 
insuring that the growing and ripening national consciousness of the 
people will be, internally, the truth of national independence and, exter- 
nally, the pillarstone of international coéxistence. China does not justify 
the attitude of narrow-minded chauvinism and will never indulge herself 
in meaningless antiforeign activities, but at the same time China hopes 
that neighboring countries and friendly nations will, on their part, cooper- 
ate with her in a spirit of reciprocity and mutual benefit, and in this way 
contribute to peace in East Asia and in the world. 

It has now been fifty years since the party comrades followed the late 
Leader Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the national-revolutionary movement for 
the purpose of achieving national freedom and international equality for 
China. When in power, the ‘Program for National Reconstruction,” the 
first step towards the realization of the Sam Min Chu I, was not put into 
execution. Externally, the present national calamity was not prevented; 
and when there was still time, the proper measures which would have 
minimized the effects of this calamity were not taken, with the result 
that it assumed greater proportions as time went by. It pains our hearts 
to have to record all this. As things were, at that time, national reconstruc- 
tion was impossible unless we resisted foreign aggression. We concentrated 
our entire spirit and effort on this war of resistance and struggled on, in 
spite of all difficulties and hardships, ready to pay the supreme sacrifice 
for the country and the nation. But as things are now, we have come to 
the realization that there can be no national reconstruction without peace 
and without suppressing subversive communism. There is a far greater 
and much more difficult task. Personal hardships and dangers far out- 
weigh those faced during the period of resistance. The peace movement 
has just started; its ultimate success depends entirely on our own efforts. 
Japan's declaration of December 22, 1938, being the formulation of her 
fixed national policy, and supported by the public opinion of the whole 
Japanese nation, it would be unbecoming of us now to make unnecessary 
conjectures. But it behooves us to work for the realization of the principles 
laid down and the formulation of suitable working details. But this is not 
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all. Every citizen, wherever located, has been “plunged into the water of 
tribulation and the fires of torment,’’ not only in consequence of the 
unavoidable sacrifices of the war, but more as a result of the gross incom- 
petency and mismanagement of the Government and the subversive 
activities of the Communists. How could the nation under these circum- 
stances, accomplish the task of national rehabilitation? With a view to 
rectifying past errors, therefore, the Party comrades must, with determina- 
tion and courage, face their responsibilities and, in the spirit of democracy, 
restore the system of democratic centralization which during the last few 
years has given way to the system of personal dictatorship, the source of 
all existing corruption. 

In times of emergency, it is customary to invest plenary powers in a 
comrade of virtue, experience, ability, and strength, so that he can properly 
and efficiently exercise the necessary authority to meet all eventualities, 
But the system must be built on democracy. A sound democratic system 
produces an efficient central authority. Therefore, freedom and discipline 
must balance each other. Only in this way can the Party act as of one mind 
and of one body and be able, from time to time, to absorb new members 





with independent conceptions and liberal minds to share the responsibility | 


of national rehabilitation. Under a dictatorial regime, the people have 
either to follow blindly or submit under compulsion, with the result that no 
real unity can be established. In order to lead the people, a healthy Party 
organization and a properly disciplined and trained membership are essen- 
tial, while Party activities of the people ensure close cooperation between 
the Party and the masses. It is only by accepting our responsibilities and 
fulfilling our duties, however difficult and unpleasant, that we can accom- 
plish our mission of regenerating the nation and saving the country from 
extinction. Only in this way can we vindicate ourselves before posterity 
and our spirits face the revolutionary martyrs of the past; life or death, 
fortune or misfortune, honor or dishonor, fame or infamy, need no longer 
concern us. Only in this way can we achieve Party unity and secure the 
cooperation of all patriots to reach the goal of peace, anticommunism, and 
national reconstruction. 

Since the commencement of hostilities at Lukouchiao, in 1937, the whole 
nation has been united in a war of resistance. But the ultimate aim was 
peace, an honorable peace based on justice and righteousness. At the 
present moment, although war is still going on, peace is at hand. This Sixth 
Congress conveys its high respects to all citizens who have paid the supreme 
sacrifice and to all those who are sacrificing themselves for the peace move- 
ment. Henceforth, we will struggle on as of one mind and one body, for 
the realization of peace, the enforcement of the Constitution and the 
consolidation of the San Min Chu I Republic of China, and for the attain- 
ment of its proper place in East Asia and in the World. 
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